The long-suspended joys. of motoring 
will return with it,—in an A, J. Car, 
course! 
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The Perfect Outdoor Shoe 
Real leather—that is the first satisfaction afforded 
by the Norwell brogues: leather that is imper- 
vious to the most penetrating damp; leather that 
is intended for long hard service: 


Perth’ Footwear 


“Derect from Scotland 
The pliable uppers, the faultless. finish given’ to every dogs, 
sensible ensure entire comfort... 
King 
This as a shoe.excellent for any 
serviée. golfing proposition TARD 


this new style of shoe is unique; 
Made on our new foot-shaped 
lasts; to. perfection. 
* calf-skin. * Very-easy wear. 
REQUIRED! 
‘Fulcreem is so delight- 
antee full satisfaction Fully 
with every transaction or cheer. Orders are ‘sent post te 


fully refund. every penny of free in Britain; post- SAVES MILK ! 


the purchase money. abroad extra, 
Write to-day for Footwear Catalogue to 
D. NORWELL & SON, ¥;, SOLD AT ALL HIGH-CLASS-STORES. — 


Perth PLAISTOWE & Co., 
KING'S CROSS, LORDOR, 


Real HARRIS, LEWIS and Martino Results 
SHETLAND HOMESPUNS ‘DEVEL G OR PRINTING 

,_Dixect :from the makers.’ tight weights every negative and every 
or Ladies swear—all shades, print—every time. Nowaitieg. Any sine, for.12 exposures, 


“Patterns and Prices ona Ga.for6 Prints or PostOards 14. Cameras boughtorexehanged 
-§, oA, NEWALL & SONS, Stornoway SCOTLAND MARTIN, Southampton, 


State Shade? Desired and whether for Genis-or Ladies’ wear: 


Four Examples of Sheffield's Handicraft obtainable from 


COMBINATION KNIFE, FORK, AND SPOON. 
Rustless; Sheffield Make. 8/6 Post-Free. 


Prompt 
te Post Orders. 


THE LATEST METAL MIRROR. 
; Size 5¢ by 3}. Bullet Proof. “In case. _ ; 
ARMY: TRENCH KNIVES. This ‘Mirror is highly resistive to ALL-METAL FLASK. 
shea Ae atmospheric action. and will re ls 
Approved dp brilliant polish foralonger period than’ Serviceable Size, for 
$-inch Blade, Knuckle Duster. isle either Nickel or silver.Sheffield Made Greast Sheffield Made, 
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No. “LXXV. Admiral of the Fleet, the Hon. en 
SIR HEDWORTH MEUX, K.C.B., K.C.V.O. 


BY 
THE EDITOR. 


EYOND doubt there are certain families in which love of 

the horse and ability to ride are inherent, whereas there are 
other families amongst whose members a horseman is never 
known. This would perhaps seem incredible were other well- 
established marvels of heredity less so. I do not propose to 
indicate the names of those who are never at home in the saddle, 
though it would be easy to furnish instances. On the other hand 
it has long been abundantly evident that the Lambtons ride by 
the light of nature. I remember to have seen the present Earl 
of Durham take part in and win a match at a meeting 
of the Bibury Club, in those pleasant days when the 
fixtures were held at Stockbridge; and the performance 
was altogether creditable. In the history of ’chasing Mr. 
George Lambton stands out conspicuously. All successful 
jockeys have their characteristics. Some are notable for 
vigour and dash—Archer was one of these—some for phe- 
nomenal accuracy of judgment in the matter of pace amongst 
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other things, some for ‘‘ hands,’’ and racegoers whose memories 
take them back to the time when Mr. George Lambton constantly 
wore silk will not forget his extraordinarily persuasive methods, 
which enabled him to hold a horse in such fashion that the animal 
never seemed to pull with him, though accustomed to doing so 
with almost every professional jockey. General William 
Lambton at the Grand Military Meetings at Sandown, at the 
Household Brigade gatherings at Hawthorn Hill, won many 
races over a country, nor were his exploits confined to those 
places. He and March Hare were often very bad to beat, too 
hard for the opposition they encountered. Colonel Charles 
Lambton races and rides, Colonel Frederick Lambton’s love of 
the Turf has landed him in the Jockey Club, and poor Francis, 
known to a host of friends by the affectionate nickname of 
‘* Pickles,’’ who gallantly gave his life for his country, emulated 
his brother George’s example by setting up a training stable from 
which many winners were forthcoming. 

As regards the question of heredity in horsemanship, the 
brother of those named, the present Admiral of the Fleet Sir 
Hedworth Meux—to give the subject of this sketch his proper 
designation, which is very seldom accorded—furnishes a notable 
instance. He was barely sixteen years old when he first went to 
sea, and busy preparation for the Navy leaves a cadet little time 
for equestrian exercises. Yet whenever the ship in which he 
sailed was near a place where races were run and polo was played 
Hedworth Lambton was to the fore. At Malta, at Hong Kong, 
in various quarters of the globe, he missed no opportunity when 
a game was in prospect or when racing ponies were procurable. 
One meeting at Malta he rode the winners of no fewer 
than five races, and many of his contemporaries were familiar 
with the hindquarters of a pony named Yellow Dwarf, 
which they were accustomed to see when the judge’s box was 
being neared. As a matter of course he had hunted as a boy 
with hounds which met within reach of Lambton Castle, but he 
assuredly could not have begun to win races without possessing 
remarkable innate aptitude. ‘‘ All sailors like riding,’’ Sir 
Hedworth declares. Some of them certainly do, and wonderfully 
well, moreover. For the Grand Military Gold Cup of 1900 the 
then Captain Cradock, one of the heroes of the war, was only 
beaten two heads on his six-year-old Prizeman. 

In 1879 the late Earl of Durham died, his stud was broken 
up, and at the sale Sir Hedworth bought two mares, Althza and 
Datura, since which time he has never been without mares at his 
stud and horses in training. The choice of the two named has 
proved admirably judicious. Datura was by Trumpeter, her dam 
Poinsettia by Young Melbourne—Lady Hawthorn, the  last- 
named being a daughter of Windhound and of a mare whose 
name is immortal in Turf history, Alice Hawthorn. This blood 
the Admiral has steadily preserved ; it has flown and flows in the 
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veins of some of the best horses in the Stud Book, amongst others 
Le Sancy, through his dam Gem of Gems. Le Sancy peopled 
the French Turf with a long succession of victorious greys, not a 
few of whom have had their beneficent influence on winners of 
races in this country. Althza was by Knowsley out of Alruna 
by Newminster, out of The Wizard’s dam, by the Cure. One of 
those she bred before leaving Sir Hedworth’s possession was 
Altiora by Glendale, who produced Hair Trigger Il. and The Tylt 
amongst others of note. 

The colours, rose and white stripe, green sleeves, rose cap, 
subsequently altered to sea-green, turquoise cap, were first carried 
by a colt named Helicon, a brown son of Cardinal York and 
Artemis, in the Knavesmire Plate at York in May, 1880. The 
Calendar gives the name of this colt’s owner as “‘ Mr. C. 
Thornbey,’’ Sir Hedworth having so disguised his identity, and 
at a second attempt, at the now extinct Northallerton and North 
Riding Meeting, Helicon won the Volunteer Nursery, missed the 
Lancaster Nursery at Manchester by only a short head, but carried 
off two other Nurseries for which he started at the same place. 
After his narrow failure in the Lancaster on Wednesday, he won 
the Stamford Nursery on Thursday and the Eglington on Friday, 
a busy week’s work! Tom Green trained the horses at this time 
and for several years afterwards. Helicon’s owner was not there 
to see his colt’s victories as at that time he was Flag Lieutenant 
to Sir Beauchamp Seymour and away with the fleet in the Medi- 
terranean. 

Put to Glendale, Datura produced a colt named Darlington, 
a moderate animal who could do no more than take a little Nursery 
as a two-year-old, but next season came near to creating a sen- 
sation. For the Sandown Derby Robert Peck’s beautiful filly 
Superba, a mare of high class who ran second to an exceptionally - 
formidable rival in Busybody for the Oaks, was considered to be 
a good thing, though she had 7 Ib. the worst of the weights with 
Sir George Chetwynd’s smart Gordon. In such company a colt 
with Darlington’s poor record seemed out of place, and he was 
not mentioned in the market, indefinitely figuring as one of the 
“others ” against whom all sorts of odds were offered. Here, 
however, he ran so well that Superba squeezed home from him 
by no more than a head. Jockeys often differ from judges, and 
Snowden, who rode Darlington, strenuously asserted that he had 
won by at least a neck. 

In 1886 Datura had a two-year-old named Puritan running, 
a bay son of Isonomy. He possessed the merit of staying, which 
resulted in his taking the Prince of Wales’s Nursery at Doncaster. 
It had been hoped that he would have proved good enough for 
the Gimcrack Stakes at York, but here he was unfortunate enough 
to encounter the more than useful Lady Muncaster, who was only 
beaten three times in the nine races for which she started that 
season. It was frequently Sir Hedworth’s fate to be absent when 
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his horses were winning races, and in 1886 he was commanding 
a ship in the Red Sea. Another notable son of Datura was 
Simontault. Great hopes were formed of him, but they were 
doomed to disappointment as he could never run. At the stud, 
however, he produced a number of winners, though nothing of 
any particular merit. His daughter Mildew II., originally known 
as Zuzu, won four of the five races which she contested as a two- 
year-old, and must have been very confidently expected to win 
the fifth, the Zetland Stakes at York, as odds of 5 to 2 were laid 
on her. A son of Simontault who did some service for Sir Hed- 
worth was Eurotas. He and a few other horses were at this time 
trained by Braime. 

Sir Hedworth has run a few horses under National Hunt 
Rules, one of them a son of Simontault named Ruy Lopez. As 
a colt he had earned successes on the flat. Trained by Sir 
Hedworth’s brother George, he won the North Derby of 1904, 
as also the Lincoln Autumn Handicap, and it should be mentioned 
that though he never took a race as a two-year-old he was placed 
on no fewer than five occasions. For the Grand Military Gold 
Cup of 1905 that very useful mare Do Be Quick, a daughter of 
Prince Soltykoff’s Speed, was favourite at 2 to 1, with Buck- 
hunter, who earlier in the season had won at two of three 
attempts and been beaten only a neck at the third, pressing her in 
the market at 9 to 4. Ruy Lopez, then trained by Captain 
Dewhurst, won comfortably by two lengths in the hands of 
Captain Stacpoole, the favourites filling the other two places. The 
horse went on to Kempton Park, where he scored again, one of 
those behind him being Mr. Gorham’s Grand National winner 
Shannon Lass; and he was much fancied for the Grand Bangor 
Steeplechase, in which, ridden by the Irish jockey Cowley, he fell 
and broke his shoulder. The colours have lately been carried by 
a big grey horse named White Surrey, who will doubtless be in 
the recollection of many readers. The odd thing about this 
animal is that whereas he cannot be under 17 hands high, his sire, 
Nabot, is one of the smallest animals who has been prominent 
of late years. I am unable to give his dimensions, but certainly 
he can hardly exceed 15 hands. 

Probably the best horse Sir Hedworth has ever owned is 
Dansellon, the son of Chaucer and Tortor, who is now to no small 
extent exercising the minds of ingenuous backers in their familiar 
quest for winners of the Spring Handicaps. He heads the City 
and Suburban and the Jubilee. The name, it should be stated, 
struck Sir Hedworth’s fancy whilst reading the charming romance 
of ‘‘ Aucassin et Nicolette,’’ and as it seemed impossible to find a 
happy combination by which sire and dam were suggested, his 
owner adopted the title from the French verse. Dansellon as a 
two-year-old in 1916 came out for a Home-bred Juvenile Plate at 
Lingfield and ran second. Dansellon took the last two events for 
which he started, the Hopeful, with Knutsford and Diadem behind 
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him, and the Houghton Stakes, in which he had a head the better 
of the favourite, Coq d’Or. 

As a three-year-old Dansellon started by winning the Craven 
Stakes, and then Sir Hedworth began a series of efforts to take 
down the number of no less a horse than Gay Crusader. Dan- 
sellon was second to him for the Derby; made another attempt 


DANSELLON 


for the September Stakes, the substitute St. Leger; tried his luck 
a third time in the Lowther Stakes, for which there were only 
two runners, and finished up the season by an outing for the 
Jockey Club Cup. It may be suspected that the two miles and a 
quarter was beyond Dansellon’s legitimate compass, though as a 
four-year-old he had no difficulty in winning the Burwell Plate, 
a mile and a half. The colt was always prominent, except indeed 
when, one of three, he performed indifferently behind Gains- 
borough for the Newmarket Gold Cup. I think Sir Hedworth 
would probably admit that something over two miles was not 
Dansellon’s best course in the highest company, and in that he 
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has invariably been found. He was second to My Dear for the 
Champion Stakes, third again to the same filly for the Lowther 
Stakes, a mile and three-quarters, won the Limekiln Stakes Across 
the Flat from Polyscope, Callander and Air Raid, and then created 
no small sensation by very narrowly missing the Cambridgeshire, 
carrying 8 st. 12 lb., and starting at 33 to 1. It was only by a 
short head that Zinovia beat him, after he had got away badly 
and been seriously interfered with when the post was almost 
reached. Dansellon will reappear before long, and for whatever 
he may run he will undoubtedly be what is called a very ‘‘ genuine 
candidate.”’ 

Sir Hedworth’s horses have lately been trained by Mr. H. S. 
Persse. One of them who did not do what was expected last 
season was a son of Stedfast and Mille Fleurs, now called Sir 
Douglas. He was “‘ expected ’’ on more than one occasion, the 
trouble being that he was accustomed to begin slowly, and when 
at length he took the Old Nursery at the Houghton Meeting, an 
hour and a half before Dansellon won the Limekiln Stakes, his 
supporters had for the most part abandoned him. Among Sir 
Hedworth’s two-year-olds now at Stockbridge are a half-brother to 
Dansellon by Beppo, called Torelore, and a daughter of The 
Tetrarch, Ruthless out of Himalayan Lily. His three-year-olds 
include a grey half-sister to Dansellon by Roi Heérode, 
named Silver Wings, who has not yet been seen, it hav- 
ing been found impossible last year to train her. ‘‘ Any 
hope?’? I asked him when lately discussing her. 
have hope,” he replied, ‘‘but I don’t know’ whether 
anybody else has!’’ so that it must remain to be seen 
what happens. I began by remarking that Sir Hedworth’s 
proper designation is seldom accorded. There are some pages 
of Admirals in the Navy List, but only three, occupying a page 
to themselves, Admirals of the Fleet, of whom the subject of this 
sketch is one. 

I should add that Sir Hedworth is keen about shooting, and 
having taken full advantage of his opportunities, has accounted 
for all sorts of birds and beasts in various parts of the world, from 
snipe to tigers. That is one of the advantages of being in the 
Navy. His sport has included snipe, woodcock, and wild duck 
in Sicily, on the plains of Troy, in Albania, on the shores of the 
Sea of Marmora, and in Egypt. On the Red Sea, at Suakin and 
Abyssinia, he has shot quail, antelope, and bustard amongst other 
creatures, not forgetting wild boar. Snipe, duck, pheasant, etc., 
have fallen to his gun in China, Japan and Korea, and the tigers 
aforesaid to his rifle in India. 

If Dansellon wins a big event the victory will evoke hearty 
cheers, for the sportsmanlike attitude which distinguishes all the 
proceedings of the Lambton family renders them popular with all 
classes of appreciative racegoers. 
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The Newmarket Season 


Each year as the Newmarket Craven Meeting comes round 
devotees of the sport hail it with unfailing delight. As has often 
been observed, old-fashioned racegoers were accustomed to ignore 
everything which took place until they assembled on the Heath, 
notwithstanding that Lincoln and Liverpool not seldom brought 
out good horses, and that there was a chance of their appearing at 
other fixtures. Laudator temporis acti is a tiresome and exasperat- 
ing person, as Horace recognised, for the poet calls the subject of 
his sarcasm difficilis, querulus, and by other names, if I remember 
aright, which are the reverse of complimentary. I do not want to 
join the band of laudatores, but I am constrained to add that the 
headquarters of the Turf was an even pleasanter place in former 
days, when in fact it was less like other places. In the first 
number of this Magazine, over a quarter of a century ago, I wrote 
an article entitled ‘‘ A Morning at Newmarket,’’ endeavouring to 
describe the historical resort as it then was, and my friend Major 
G. D. Giles, among the sketches which he contributed, drew one 
of what was then my favourite pony. I have talked about him in 
my reminiscences, ‘‘ A Sporting and Dramatic Career.’’ This 
was a charming little creature, for whom I paid another friend, 
Mr. R. K. Mainwaring, the handicapper, ninety guineas, and 
stating as much in answer to a curious acquaintance who was 
particularly anxious to know what the animal cost, evoked the 
comment, ‘‘ Yes, they call Reggie the fool-finder!’’ All the 
same I am by no means sure that it is foolish to give a long price 
for the horse that exactly suits you, though this particular pony, 
as was the case with two or three others I have owned or known, 
was entirely spoilt by being taken from his regular work and 
being converted—that is to say I endeavoured to convert him—into 
an ordinary country hack. He would come to a dead halt on the 
road and do all sorts of wicked things when urged to go on. Sent 
back to Newmarket, the boys who broke the yearlings for old John 
Dawson could do nothing with him, and he was sold at Tatter- 
sall’s for little more than twice as many shillings as I had given 
guineas. 
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Up to the Course 


All this, however, is by the way, and I was going to remark 
that a great deal of the charm of Newmarket in the last century 
arose from the fact that we passed so much of the day on horse- 
back. You cannot see the work in the morning unless you ride, 
especially if there is more than one string you desire to watch on 
the Bury Side and are also anxious to pay a visit to the neighbour- 
hood of the Rowley Mile Stand. Possibly a trial is part of the 
morning’s programme, as it was on the morning about which 
I wrote, and then again I was one of the many who 
enjoyed the ride up to the course for the racing, and 
an occasional canter during the afternoon to watch a 
start, or take note of how a field was going at some 
particular spot where I thought that there would be some- 
thing interesting to observe. Nowadays one scarcely sees a horse 
on the further side of the rails. Mr. George Lambton’s children 
are often out on their ponies, and if there is, as on another page of 
this number I have claimed there must be, anything is heredity, 
they most assuredly ought to become expert. Richard Marsh’s 
children are also not seldom to be seen, but there are very few 
others. It is agreeable, most decidedly, to drive up to the course 
with pleasant companions, and discuss the card on the way. For 
the last year or two a kind friend has always given me a lift, and 
this running through the programme has proved often instructive 
and invariably diverting. It seems ungrateful to express prefer- 
ence for the old-fashioned custom of hacking, but I will not deny 
that I miss it. 


The Fatal Biennial 


I started with the idea of discussing Craven Meetings which 
I have attended, or at any rate some of them, for to go through 
the record of forty years would occupy too much space. Another 
Craven is approaching, and one thing which it may be advisable 
to note is the extraordinary small proportion of favourites that win 
races, and their almost invariable habit of being beaten in one or 
two particular events. The Three-Year-Old Biennial is 
notable among these, the Column Produce from the same 
point of view a good second, and from this those who 
propose to visit the Heath on the 23rd of the _ present 
month, may be well advised to take warning! Looking 
back rather beyond the five and twenty years I was pro- 
posing to talk about, dating from the first publication of the 
Magazine, I casually turned up the Calendar for 1880. For the 
Biennial that year Robert the Devil was regarded as a certainty, 
odds of 55 to 20 being laid on him, and he was beaten by Apollo, 
9tol. It was only a question of a head, but the bookmakers make 
no allowance for narrow squeaks. Iam not sure when the Column 
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Produce started; I can find no reference to it that season. The 
year 1881 is missing from my shelves, but in 1882 odds were laid 
on Archer’s mount, Little Sister, and she was beaten by Kingdom. 
Export followed as favourite in 1888, and ran third to The Prince. 
There can be no ascertainable reason why the majority of backers 
should so regularly lose their money over this Biennial, but so 
it is! 


Defeated Favourites 


Starting in 1895, the favourite for the race we are talking about 
was Mr. Leopold de Rothschild’s good mare Utica, evens, and 
she succumbed to a 10 to 1 chance in Fossicker. Just before this 
by the way, the dark complexioned American jockey Sims, gave 
the first exhibition seen in England of the ‘‘ crouch,’’ which is 
generally supposed to have been introduced by Sloan more than 
a couple of years later. Sims was regarded as a ridiculous figure 
as he cantered to the post on Eau Gallie, his nose almost between 
the colt’s ears, his hands near the animal’s mouth; but he jumped 
off and got home comfortably from a field containing a number of 
decidedly useful horses, Erin, Woolsthorpe, Harfleur II., Estar, 
Acrobat, Lord George, and a frequent earner of brackets named 
The Nipper. I find in the Column Produce, Mornington Can- 
non’s mount, Ottoman, 7 to 4 on, beaten by Bentinck, 8 to 1 ina 
field of four. In 1896 Mornington Cannon was expected to win 
the Biennial on Attainment, who was beaten six lengths by 
Galeazzo, and in 1897 an outsider belonging to Lord Ilchester, 
Lord Hervey, beat a 7 to 4 favourite in a bearer of the dark blue, 
yellow cap, Gulistan. 

In this race it is noted that some of the jockeys took eccentric 
courses, and there is a note in the Calendar which runs ‘‘ The 
Stewards take this opportunity of pointing out to jockeys that if 
in riding a race they come up to the leading horses on a different 
side from that which they occupied at starting, such change of 
position may operate against them in the case of any dispute.”’ 
This warning does not seem to have been taken to heart even up 
to the present time. 

Rust was favourite for the Biennial, which went to Goletta. 
This year, 1897, the once flying Signorina ran nowhere and started 
unmentioned in the market for the Crawfurd Plate, over the course 
on which she had lost her field in the Middle Park. Merry Buck 
in 1898, not mentioned in the betting, won the Biennial from 
Prince Soltykoff’s Leisure Hour, and there was an extraordinary 
turn up in the Column Produce. Cyllene must be described as a 
great horse. Odds of 7 to 2 were laid on him, and he was beaten 
by an unnamed filly, a daughter of Senanus, belonging to General 
Owen Williams, who fondly flattered himself that he had been 
entertaining an angel unawares, a belief which turned out to be 
illusive. 
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There were two equal favourites for the Biennial in 1899, and 
for a wonder one of them, Trident, scored, but the Column Pyo- 
duce maintained the tradition of defeated first choices, Millenium 
occupying that position and being beaten into third place behind 
the speedy little Harrow, a colt in whom I was specially interested, 
and who afterwards for some time held the mile record earned at 
Lingfield, on which track it was wrested from him by Caiman. 
Harrow won a couple of lengths from St. Gris, one of the two 
colts who beat Flying Fox. This year Sloan and Mornington 
Cannon had an afternoon between them, except that Rickaby led 
off by taking a Flying Handicap on Lord Durham’s Dubuque. 
Mornington Cannon won the Bennington Stakes on Dismay, 
Sloan followed on by taking a seller on Swirl, the Four-Year-Old 
Biennial on St. Ian, both these belonging to Sir R. Waldie 
Griffith. The American jockey then won the Double Trial Plate 
on Vz Victis, and the Second Welter on Sea Fog, a son of 
Kirkham—who had been imported from Australia in the hope of 
showing what Colonial horses could do, an exhibition which was 
found not to amount to much—and Mornington Cannon wound up 
the afternoon by winning the Craven Stakes on Mr. Frank 
Alexander’s Solennis. The Craven, the most important three- 
year-old race of the meeting, used to come last because it finished 
at the old stand at the ‘‘ Top of the Town.” 

There does not seem to have been a Three-year-old Biennial 
in 1900, when, however, the Column Produce was rather a curious 
race. Mr. J. E. Platt ran two, Gallerte, an even money favourite, 
and Brissac, not mentioned in the market. Brissac won, but was 
disqualified, the race going to my friend Mr. E. C. Clayton’s 
Victor Hugo. Perhaps I shall do well to summarise the story of 
this quaint Biennial. In 1901 Mr. Douglas Baird’s Veronese was 
favourite, and the race was taken by Colonel Harry McCalmont’s 
St. Maclou. Incidentally it may be mentioned that Sir J. Blundell 
Maple had a good meeting. He won the Maiden Stakes with 
Bowery, a Two-Year-Old Plate with Simony, a Selling Race with 
Lychnobite, the Second Welter with Petridge, and the Bennington 
with Royal Majesty, being beaten a head for the Craven with 
Champagne by Mr. J. Russel’s Rigo. In 1902 Game Chick was 
favourite for the Biennial, 7 to 4 on, beaten by the Merry Wife 
gelding, 10 to 1. Next year Martinet was favourite at 11 to 10, 
beaten by Sermon, 7 to 1. The Column Produce was taken by 
Lovat, 8 to 1, Kroonstad, 6 to 5 on, favourite, and Sir J. Blundell 
Maple had another good meeting, winning the Ashley Plate with 
Ireland, the Crawfurd Stakes with Lord Bobs, an Apprentice 
Plate with Bowery, the Wood Ditton with Girton Girl, and the 
Double Trial Plate with Divorce Court. In 1904 St. Amant was 
a 7 to 2 on chance for the Biennial, which went to His Majesty, 
8 to 1. This year Cicero made his first appearance, in the Fitz- 
william Stakes, winning that and all the other four races for which 
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he started during the season. In 1905 the Biennial, for which 
Galeas, a 5 to 4 favourite, finished nowhere, was taken by Fin- 
castle, no price. A Flying Fox filly called Full Cry was fancied, 
but it is a somewhat remarkable thing that whereas the produce 
of Flying Fox were carrying all before them in France, his pro- 
geny out of English mares were almost invariably failures. 

Returning to the Biennial, the favourite, Radium, in 1906 
was beaten by Troutbeck, and the favourite for the Column 
Produce, Prince William, succumbed to Dingwall, unmentioned 
in the market. Next year Dusty Miller beat the favourite, Dripsy, 
but of course a favourite was bound to turn up sooner or later, 
and one did so in 1908—King Edward’s Perrier. This seemed 
to have changed the luck, for another favourite, Cattaro, won in 
1909 ; but there was then a reversion to the former style of affairs. 
In 1910 Winkipop, 5 to 4, was beaten by Sanctuary, 10 tol. In 
1911 there were two equal favourites, Porphyrio and Corfu, beaten 
by Tullibardine. In 1912 Bexhill, 7 to 4 on, was beaten by 
Cylgad. In 1913 Pilliewinkie, 5 to 4, was beaten by Nassau. 
In 1914 The Gaul, 2 to 1, was beaten by Polycrates, 7 to 1. In 
1915 Jungle Cock, belonging to His Majesty, started at evens and 
was beaten by Sydian. The race does not seem to have been run 
in 1916, nor since, but I am inclined to think that it constitutes 
an unequalled record of disaster. 


The Craven Stakes 


I am exceeding my allotted space, and cannot devote much 
attention to the Craven Stakes, which is always likely to bring 
out a really good animal, for the winners include Thurio in the 
year of its inauguration, 1878, who followed on by taking the 
Grand Prix. Scot Free, the well-named son of MacGregor and 
Celibacy, won in 1884, previously to securing the Two Thousand ; 
in 1887 the Craven Stakes went to The Baron, an odds on favourite 
for the Derby, in which he was beaten, however, by Merry- 
hampton; in 1888 to the Eclipse winner, Orbit, in 1898 to the 
Derby winner, Jeddah; in 1907, 1910, and 1914 to winners of the 
Two Thousand, Slieve Gallion, another odds on Derby favourite, 
Neil Gow, and Kennymore. The Craven winner of 1917 was. 
Dansellon, and last year Benevente was the heroine. There are 
some facts here which visitors who propose attending the coming 
Craven will do well to bear in mind. 


THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 


With the promised removal of paper control it is hoped to restore the 
Magazine to its former dimensions. No publication found so many of its 
readers on Active Service since the first day of war, and with all outdoor 
sports at a standstill, the Badminton stood the shock of battle for many a 
weary season. With the coming of peace and the inevitable reaction times 
have changed, and the proprietors have prepared to meet the needs of its 
quickly rallying readers. Consequently a new coat will enclose a_ larger 
Magazine next month. The price will remain the same as always—is. net 
or 12s. per annum, post free. 


The Dawn Patrol 


BY 
LAURENCE HEATH. 


mt IVE-THIRTY, sir, and a nice morning !”’ 
A tousled head stirred restlessly on its pillow, and a grunt 
was the only response. 

“ It’s five-thirty, sir, and you are on the dawn patrol.” 

The orderly moved to the bed and shook the recumbent figure, 
this time with better result. 

“What? Oh! yes,’’ said the now thoroughly aroused 
sleeper; ‘‘ I’ll get up in a minute. And Briggs, you might bring 
me a jug of hot water.’’ Then, as Briggs departed on his errand, 
‘‘ Hang these dawn patrols! What the devil did some silly 
beggar invent them for ?’’ grumbled the boy, as he stumbled out 
of his low camp bed. ‘‘ Going to be a fine morning too!’’ he 
remarked, looking out of the window; ‘‘ no chance of washing it 
out owing to bad weather. Ugh! it’s cold! Thanks, Briggs. 
Go and tell Mr. Summers to look sharp, please.’’ 

The boy—he was nothing more, tall and slight, with pale face 
and restless blue eyes—stretched himself in front of the window 
and sighed. 

““T hope to God we don’t meet anything this morning,’’ he 
thought ; ‘‘ I’m just about fed up with this business. Four months 
of this job is enough to get on anyone’s nerves, and now they 
give me a new Observer, who practically doesn’t know what a 
Hun aeroplane looks like two feet away. Besides, I don’t care 
about the chap—too beastly full of hot air for my liking.” 

Of course, the fact that his new observer was great friends 
with a girl in England, in whom he took a particular interest, may 
have had something to do with his distaste for Summers, though 
he scarcely liked admitting it, even to himself. . 

The boy dressed quickly, buttoning up his heavy leather 
flying coat and reaching for his cap and goggles on the shelf 
above his head, then, stuffing a map into his pocket, he stumbled 
heavily out of the hut in his thick flying boots. 

As he had said, four months of strenuous war flying had 
brought his nerves to a very high state of tension, and he was 
hardly to be blamed if on that cold autumn morning his feelings 
were not particularly warlike. 

““ T hope we don’t run into a Boche this morning,’’ he repeated 
to himself; ‘‘ at any rate, I’m not going to look for trouble. It 
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can’t be more than six weeks before I’m sent home, and then—.”’ 

As he turned the corner of a big shed on to the aerodrome, 
he saw his machine waiting for him with two or three drowsy 
mechanics making a few last adjustments. 

‘““Is Mr. Summers here yet ?”’ he asked one of them. 

Not yet, sir,’’ the man answered. 

‘‘ Curse him, why can’t he be up to time ?”’ snapped the boy, 
‘* these beastly new observers—,’’ the remainder of his sentence 
was lost as he crawled into the cockpit of his machine. 

“ Contact !’’ he yelled, and the mechanic swung the propeller. 
The engine burst into a roar, then died down again to a mere 
chuckle, as the boy closed the throttle and left the engine just 
ticking over. 

At this moment a muffled figure appeared and climbed into 
the back seat behind the pilot. The boy looked angrily round 
over his shoulder, but made no remark. It was too much trouble 
to give his observer a dressing down at that time of the morning. 

Waving his hand to the expectant mechanics, who pulled the 
chocks away from the wheels, he opened his engine full out, and 
the great machine leaped forward through the early morning mist 
and in a few seconds soared upwards into the biting keen air and 
the ever-increasing daylight. Very soon they rose above the silky 
mist clinging to the ground and climbed steeply upward into the 
dark blue bowl of the morning sky. Only towards the east did 
the wonderful uniform colour change imperceptibly to a green and 
then almost an orange. 

Another 1,000 feet. The aneroid now showed a height of 
4,500 feet, and at this moment the-sun, like a great ball of fire, 
literally shot up, above the horizon, into the heavens. 

No one who has not experienced the wonder of seeing a sun- 
rise while climbing in an aeroplane can believe the startling swift- 
ness with which the sun breaks into view and mounts towards the 
zenith. 

The boy shivered as the cold, cruel wind cut his face like a 
knife and even penetrated his thick leather coat and fur gloves, 
numbing hands, feet and brain. Up they went until 10,000 feet 
was registered, then he looked down at the rolling white sea of 
mist beneath him to try and find his exact bearings. It covered 
the whole earth as far as the eye could see, to the north, south and 
west ; but, to the east, over the enemy territory, it ended suddenly 
about a mile behind their trenches as if it had been cut off sharp 
with a knife, and a rolling stretch of country dotted with woods, 
villages and small farms showed vaguely against the glare of the 
sun. A large town, about four miles behind the lines, gave the 
pilot his bearings, and he turned southward where he knew the 
lines to be. 

He was at the northern limit of his patrol, and the sun, which 
by this time had climbed well above the horizon, was rapidly 
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eating great holes out of the bank of mist below. The practised 
eye of the pilot was soon able to pick out the sinuous brown streaks 
woven into an inextricable maze which he knew to be the English 
and German trenches. No sign of life nor existence of any kind 
outside their two selves was apparent, and the great loneliness 
and silence of the upper air made itself felt above the droning roar 
of the engine. The boy, thoroughly numb, gradually sank into 
a dreamy state. Suddenly, as he was dreaming and his thoughts 
were far away in England, he was rudely awakened by a sharp tap 
on the back. 

He turned to see his observer pointing away to the east. 
Following the direction of his hand, he saw a tiny speck right in 
the eye of the sun and on the same level as himself. That was 
enough. Jambing on full rudder, he brought the machine round 
until it faced the speck—but a speck no longer. Already it had 
taken shape and could be recognised as another aeroplane. 

‘“ What is he? Enemy or our own?’’ was the thought of 
both expectant and strung-up men, as they loaded their guns. 

The boy quickly got the oncoming machine in his sights and 
waited. The two machines hurtled towards each other. Events 
in aerial warfare happen too quickly to write of or describe. A 
speck on the horizon—a blob—a machine—bigger, and next 
moment the boy, with straining fingers on the trigger, decided to 
risk it, and fire, when suddenly the stranger swerved, dipped one 
wing, thus showing the allied circles, and crashed past with but a 
few feet between the wing tips, to become in some seconds a 
distant speck behind. 

The boy, awakened thoroughly from his dreams, heaved a 
sigh of relief and looked guiltily round to discover if there were 
any more specks to worry about, for the air is not the place to 
dream in. No—a clear sky above, and not a sign of anything 
as far as the eye could see. Finding he had drifted during the 
incident rather too far into ‘‘ Hun-land’’ to be pleasant, he 
turned west again. 

All at once, he could give no reason why, he looked straight 
down at a particular spot beneath him, moved by that uncanny 
instinct which becomes part of a pilot’s nature at the front. There, 
crawling along quite 5,000 feet below, were five—no—six white 
planes, looking no bigger than toys, and on each wing, sinister 
and sharp, stood out a black cross. At the same moment the 
observer spotted them, and excitedly pointed them out. The boy 
nodded and held on his course. He was certainly not going to 
attack six enemy machines, with a west wind blowing and his 
own position already three or four miles into hostile territory. 
Again the observer pointed down, and this time shook the boy by 
the shoulder. He turned round angrily and was on the point of 
telling Summers to shut up and mind his own business, when— 
good God!—he saw the cause of his observer’s excitement. 
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There, thousands of feet below him, was being enacted the 
tragedy, alas! so common, of six enemy ’planes attacking one of 
our artillery machines that had ventured too far over. 

To describe the crowd of thoughts that passed through the 
boy’s mind would be impossible, but fear was predominant—fear 
of death—of not seeing his dear ones again—fear of pain and 
suffering—all these, but above all, thank God, fear of that intan- 
gible something that prevents any Englishman, no matter what 
the odds, from letting down a fellow-countryman. That fear, 
always present, of losing his self-respect, which must inevitably 
happen should he fail. All these thoughts took but the fraction 
of a second, and before they were properly in being the machine, 
banking heavily and dropping its nose, was in a headlong dive. 
The roar and rushing pressure of the wind increased until it was 
almost unbearable, preventing breathing, and even thought. 

Even from that height he could see that things were going 
badly for the solitary English machine, which was writhing, 
diving, and squirming about like some creature mad with pain 
and rage, always closely followed by one of the black-crossed 
hornets, which never let it rest and which were gradually closing 
in gn it. 

Faster and yet faster dropped the avenging ’plane like a 
plummet, and the boy, with his eye glued to the gun sights, 
wondered vaguely how much more she would stand without break- 
ing up. 

Suddenly all sense of personal danger dropped from him like 
a cloak and his heart seemed to stand still. A dull red glow 
appeared about the English machine below, quickly succeeded by 
licking flames, and then thick black smoke. He saw no more, 
but a black rage filled him, rage against those cursed little hornets 
that had sent one more of our planes to its last landing. 

“* One of our machines was seen to descend in flames.”’ 

A cold, official account. No one who has seen it happen ever 
forgets the sickening sensation of watching that swirling mass of 
smoke and fire rushing headlong to earth, with its living cargo, 
quickly unconscious, it is to be hoped. 

Gripping the stick, he heard, as in a dream, his own gun 
chattering into that ever-nearing crowd of carrion birds. One 
second he seemed miles above them, the next, he had pulled out 
of the dive, he never remembered how, and was among them 
' fighting for his life. All fear gone, and with a brain like ice and 
steel, he moved like clockwork, fought scientifically, but with a 
grim determination to kill—kill—kill. 

All the youthful qualities of indecision and indeterminateness 
gone, diving, zooming up, spinning out of the way, with always 
a little white devil in his sights, he poured out a stream of fire 
and lead, hearing in a dream his observer’s gun barking behind 
him. Once he dimly remembered seeing a tail fly off, and the 
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Hun ’plane vanishing in a spin; again, he remembered the 
agonised terror on the upturned face of the German pilot as he 
dived vertically on to the top of him, and a crash seemed inevit- 
able. And all the while the air was filled with the moaning and 
shrieking of his wires, and the deafening zack—zack—zack of 
bullets as they tore past hiny. The whole heavens seemed full of 
enemy ’planes, although in reality there were but four left. The 
noise of the bullets became almost intolerable, his head whirled 
and went dizzy, and at the same time something hit his right 
shoulder a stunning blow. Then the machine went into a spin. 
Round and round, down and down; the earth seemed to rush 
upwards, when with a terrific mental effort he brought her out 
on to an even keel. 

But what had happened? He could see the ground full of 
trenches, and shell-holes quite close. Which was west? Why 
was everything so silent? And where were the German ’planes ? 
Where was the roar of the engine—had it stopped? And what 
was the matter with his right hand? Once more he made an 
effort to pull himself together, but felt an overpowering faintness. 
He tried to tell his observer, but Summers seemed such miles away. 

What was that red on his coat, and the red pool on the floor ? 
Why, the whole ’plane was red now—the earth was one big, red 
sea—no shell-holes or trenches in which to ctash—why? After 
that—blackness. 


* * * * * % * * 


It was not until he was recovering in hospital, several days 
afterwards, that he heard from his C.O. what had really happened. 
How in the fight he had been shot through the shoulder, and the 
same bullet, travelling forward, had put the engine out of action. 
He had, it appeared, fainted on the glide to earth, and Summers, 
the observer, had landed the machine in No Man’s Land, between 
the lines. Not then, but some time afterwards, when he was 
stronger, did he learn that Summers had been shot dead while 
pulling him unconscious from the wrecked machine into the 
English trenches. - 

But even a short paragraph appearing in the Honours and 
Awards List to this effect : ‘‘ Lieut. Chambers, awarded M.C. for 
attacking single-handed six enemy Scouts, destroying two, and 
sending a third down out of control,’’ was not able to drive from 
his mind the feeling that he had been uncharitable towards a very 
brave man. Since that time the boy has been very careful. of 
forming any opinion of new observers until they have thoroughly 
proved themselves. 


Eilean Glas 


BY 
THE HON, R. C. DRUMMOND. 


4 ADMIT,”’’ said Leys, ‘*‘ that I prefer the rifle to the rod. 
I | haven’t enough patience for fishing.’’ 

‘*T wonder,’’ commented Jack Middlemarch, where the 
patience comes in, when you are tumbling over rocks and 
boulders on the bank of a Highland river holding on to a wild 
twenty-pounder ?”’ 

‘* You two ought to make a match,’’ observed Irma Macrae. 
‘* Cousin Jack’s about the best fisherman in these parts, while 
your fame as a hunter is world-wide, Sir Hector. I have read 
your last book about Africa.”’ 

‘* Poor stuff, I’m afraid,’’ answered Leys, looking pleased 
nevertheless, ‘‘ but a faithful record of my experiences. It’s 
rather odd,’’ he continued, ‘‘ but I have never shot a Scottish 
red deer. Not a very difficult matter, I should suppose, given 
the opportunity.” 

“* Of course, it will be child’s play for you, Sir Hector. We 
really must have a match. = Jack, will vou back your salmon 
against Sir Hector’s stag ?”’ 

“It wouldn’t be fair,’’ replied Jack. ‘‘ He don’t know the 
ground. Besides, the river’s dead low.”’ 

am accustomed,’’ remarked Leys, 
on strange ground.”’ 

The September day being fine and warm, the party of three 
were having tea on the lawn. To them now entered from the 
house the autocrat of the island, otherwise General Macrae of 
Eilean Glas, a fine-looking man, still upright and vigorous, 
despite his seventy vears. He had been on the hill spying for 
deer, and wore a kilt and coat of grey homespun, the Macrae 
tartan being a trifle too brilliant for stalking. 

are, eh ?’’ queried the General, overhearing Hector’s 
remark. ‘‘ I wonder what mischief you three are up to,’’ he 
continued, sitting down and taking a cup of tea from his daughter. 

““A match between Leys and Jack Middlemarch,” he 
repeated, on the matter being explained to him. ‘‘ But I don’t 
allow promiscuous stalking in my forest and my guests are invari- 
ably accompanied by my head man.’’ The General looked quite 
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to find my own game 


* Grey Island: Gaelic name of one of the Hebrides which, strange to say, 
has not yet been charted. 
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the autocrat as he delivered himself thus. After all he owned the 
whole island. 

‘We didn’t dream,’’ interposed Jack, ‘‘ of deciding any- 
thing till we had your permission.”’ 

‘‘ Oh, papa, do let them try,’’ pleaded Irma. ‘It will be 
such fun, and I’m sure Sir Hector can be trusted not to shoot 
small stags or disturb the ground.” 

Evidently she knew something about deer-stalking. Irma 
Macrae was an only child; where she was concerned, the General 
ceased to be an autocrat. — 

‘7 might,’’ he agreed, ‘‘ relax my rule in favour of such an 
experienced hunter as Leys. But how about Jack’s salmon? 
Though it gives first-rate sport when in ply, the Tamersta is 
useless when low, and there has been no rain for three weeks.”’ 

‘You might wait till a spate comes,’’ suggested Irma. 

‘* My leave will soon be up,’’ observed Jack, who was a sub- 
altern in the Scots Guards. . 

Eventually it was decided that the match should take place 
next day, neither of the competitors receiving any assistance. 
The General was appointed referee and the loser was to stand a 


dinner to the party on the first occasion of their all meeting in 
town. 


Il. 


In a stony cup-like hollow among the rugged Eilean Glas hills 
half-a-dozen red deer stags were taking their ease, some lying 
down, others feeding on the scanty herbage which grew among 
the heather. The corrie was about a mile long by half that 
breadth, and was surrounded everywhere by steep rocky slopes, 
where it lay under the shadow of tall Ben Challa. This wild and 
lonely spot was situated in the heart of Eilean Glas deer forest, 
yet not a tree was visible. Now and then one of the feeding deer 
threw its head back to lick its flank. The August midge: gets 
busy as the shadows lengthen. 

Upon this scene the sun poured its rays from a cloudless sky, 
and Hector Leys, hidden among the rocks above the corrie, gazed 
on it with keenest interest. He had had a stiff climb to reach his 
present position, more than 2,000 feet above sea level, and now, 
perspiring freely, with his heart thumping against his ribs, he 
was spying the deer through his glasses. He had already made 
out that each of the six stags had a fairly good head, and with a 
delicious thrill of excitement he saw that one splendid fellow, 
rather lighter in colour than its comrades, carried immensely long, 
wide-spreading antlers. Then he began to study the ground, and 
quickly realised that he was “‘ up against ’? an awkward job. As 
the crow flies, the deer were not more than 600 yards away, but 
Hector was at Jeast as many feet above them, and, owing to the 
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lie of the ground, would have to cover the best part of a mile 
before getting within shot. For the first 50 yards there was 
absolutely no cover, and not only was the slope extremely steep, 
but covered with loose stones. 

Having decided on his line of approach, Hector looked about 
him before beginning the stalk. In the path of the lowering sun 
lay the broad Atlantic, its surface studded with the storied Isles 
of the West, like gems in a crystal setting. Staffa, with its wave- 
bottomed cave; the Dutchman’s Cap, its dark, rounded form con- 
trasting with the sloping green shores of Ulva; and further south 
fair lona, goal erstwhile of many a way-worn pilgrim, seemed to 
float in a haze of heat on the burnished ocean. 

Lying flat on his face, Hector worked his way foot by foot 
over the rocks till he reached the stones below. Even more 
cautiously now he edged forward, handing the precious rifle care- 
fully from place to place, and had covered about half the open 
space when his weight on the insecurely poised stones caused 
them to shift. Several clattered noisily down the brae. On the 
instant each of the stags raised its head and gazed intently at the 
spot. But the stalker’s eyes had never left them. He lay motion- 
less, and his grey clothes harmonised well with the surroundings. 
Though their eyesight is keen, deer rely rather on their scent and 
hearing for security; and, if he remain perfectly still, do not 


readily detect the presence of their enemy, man. To Hector, 
acutely conscious of jagged stones pressing on different parts of 
his anatomy, the time seemed interminable; but at length the 
stags resumed feeding, though they were still uneasy and now 
and then one of them looked towards the suspicious quarter. 


* * * * * % * * 


It was a much dishevelled baronet that two hours after cross- 
ing the top reached a heather knoll within easy rifle shot of the 
deer. His clothes were torn, his hands cut and bleeding, the heat 
in that rock-bound basin was intolerable, the midges gave him no 
peace. But the sportsman recked nothing of these trifles. His 
mind was centred solely on killing the big stag. Cautiously he 
poked the muzzle of his rifle through the heather and settled him- 
self for the shot. The big fellow was standing broadside on about 
130 yards away, its many-pointed antlers looking gigantic com- 
pared with those of the others. Drawing a long breath, the stalker 
slowly raised the rifle till the sights were aligned behind the stag’s 
shoulder. The rock beneath him was not steadier than Hector 
as he gradually pressed the trigger. 

At this moment something alighted on his right cheek, softly 
as thistledown, so that he did not feel it. The ‘‘ something ’’ was 
a large fly of the variety known in Scotland as a “‘ gled.”"* A 
fraction of a second before the shot was fired the gled introduced 
into the soft cushion beneath its combination weapon, lance, saw 


* Anglice, horse-fly. 
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and pump in one, and that sharp unexpected stab doubtless saved 
the big stag’s life. Frantically cramming in another cartridge, 
Hector fired again at the rapidly receding deer, but his aim was 
erratic, and, like that fired by one of Mr. Midshipman Easy’s 
opponents in the famous triangular duel, the bullet went ‘‘ the 
Lord knows where !’’ In any case it did not hit the light-coloured 
stag, and a few seconds later Hector was alone with his thoughts 
and the midges. 
Ill. 


At the moment when Leys missed the light-coloured stag 
Jack Middlemarch was walking along the river bank. Ten or a 
dozen miles away the rocky crest of Ben Challa gleamed rose-pink 
in the rays of the westering sun; at no great distance the weather- 
worn turrets of Macrae Castle showed among the fine shade trees 
in which the old building lay embosomed. Despite the charm of 
the summer’s evening Jack was in a dejected mood, having fished 
down a long stretch of water without stirring a fin. 

Never had he seen the famous Tamersta so low. More than 
once he had crossed it dry-shod, but the same is almost possible 
even on the broad Tay in a season of exceptional drought. And 
though the streams ran shallow, there were deep sullen pools in 
the Tamersta where a man might dive in the cool water and swim 
at his ease. How much more, then, a salmon, as Euclid would 
say ? 

It was such a pool that Jack was approaching, and as it was 
the last above tidal limits it offered the final chance of a fish. It 
was situated at a bend in the river and a gnarled and ancient oak 
stretched long leafy branches across it. Whether they would 
take or not, Linge Darroch, -Anglice the pool of the oak tree, 
always held salmon. It was an awkward place to cast, owing to 
the high wooded bank behind and the oak branches in front of 
the fisherman, but Jack had not much to learn about throwing a 
fly. Putting on one of sober colouring he had tied himself 
expressly for the occasion, he gradually got out the line. It was 
pretty to watch this skilled exponent of the art. At each cast he 
sent the long line flying upstream behind him, and as it came 
forward—at the moment when it seemed about to catch in the oak 
tree—a deft twist of arms and wrists turned it across and down 
the pool; the rippling coils straightened out, and the line fell 
gently on the water, fly and cast reaching it before the reel line. 

“Tut! merely the Spey cast,’’ do I hear an expert critic 
remark? Not exactly, my dear sir. That famous northern device 
needs for its successful accomplishment a straight bank, however 
high, and open water. At Linge Darroch the river above the 
fisherman was obstructed by rocks and large stones, 

Jack exploited the pool thoroughly, as he thought, but with- 
out the desired result, so reeling up, he sat down on the bank, 
lit his pipe and considered the situation. 
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“It’s really not worth while,’’ he observed aloud—fishermen 
sometimes fall into a bad habit of voicing their thoughts—*‘ to 
try it over again with another fly. The brutes wouldn’t take, if 
I chucked the whole fly-book at ’em! Just my luck the river 
being out of ply like this. That fellow Hector is sure to get a 
stag—crack shot and old hand at the game. Damn !”* 

““Hish!’’ He looked round in astonishment, wondering 
whence that admonishing signal had come. Then he saw Irma 
Macrae step out on a branch of the oak tree. © Uncommonly 
pretty she looked, he thought, against the background of green 
foliage, holding on to a bough overhead to steady herself. 

‘‘T am surprised at you, Mr. Middlemarch,’’ she said, with 
severity tempered by a roguish smile. 

“* Oh, I say, Irma,’’ retorted Jack, ‘‘ it’s not fair! How was 
I to know you were hidden up there? I might have told all sorts 
of secrets.” 

‘* Ah, I daresay you have some funny ones. A guilty con- 
science, Jack !”’ 

“Nothing of the kind, Miss! We never do anything we 
are ashamed of in the Army.” 

““Do you know,’’ she observed, climbing easily from her 
perch and reaching the bank, ‘‘ that you have missed the most 
likely place. When the river is low like this, salmon, if they 
take at all, always rise in the thin water quite high up. But you 
didn’t fish that, though I must say vou cast the pool itself rather 
nicely.”’ 

““H’m,’’ quoth he, mollified by the compliment. ‘* The 
omission is soon remedied.”’ 

The sun was now off the water and a light breeze from the 
west ruffled the placid surface of Linge Darroch. As Jack’s fly 
swung round with the current, a large, silvery fish sprang arrow- 
like clean over the surface. So smooth and easy was the leap 
that the gliding stream was scarcely disturbed. 

““ Did he come at your fly ?”’ called Irma, but even as she 
spoke she saw by the bow-like curve of the bending rod that the 
salmon was hooked. Down stream it ran at express speed, what 
time the reel screeched out after the fashion fishermen find- so 
musical. Far down the pool came a wild jump high in air, the 
fish falling back this time with a great confused splash that sent 
mimic waves curling to either side. Still it tore on downwards 
till Jack, who had followed along the bank, was brought up by 
thick bushes, with his salmon forty or fifty yards down stream, 
and that inconvenient oak tree intervening. It was a case of turn 
or break, and Jack held on all he dared. The fish gave to the 
strain, swung round, and darted swiftly upstream, when, alas! 
the line caught in a projecting branch of the oak, threatening 
instant disaster. With frantic haste Jack pulled it off the reel 
by hand to ease the strain—for the fish was still running upstream 
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—shouting meanwhile to Irma. But she was already climbing 
out on the oak, had reached and passed the limits of safety : lying 
on a bough which bent beneath her weight till she was but two 
or three feet from the deeps below she managed to clear the line. 

It came away slack. Was the salmon off or on? Reeling 
in for all he was worth, Jack soon settled the question. By good 
luck the hook had held fast and the end-was now in sight. 
Exhausted, but fighting bravely to the last, the salmon was drawn 
towards the fatal gaff—a quick thrust, and giving Irma the rod 
he had been holding in his left hand, Jack bore his prize trium- 
phantly up the bank. 


IV. 


Dinner at Macrae Castle was an uncertain function and conse- 
quently a perpetual anxiety to the very competent lady who ruled 
the destinies of the kitchen. It was on record that once, when a 
yachting excursion was in question, and the party had returned 
about 11 p.m., the butler had gravely asked ‘‘ when the General 
would wish dinner to be served ?’’ Evidently the role of autocrat 
has its advantages. 

Different things combined to delay the meal on the evening 
of the match. Jack Middlemarch reported himself in good time, 
and produced his salmon, which was laid out in state in a large 
dish in the hall. But it was nine o’clock before Leys turned up, 
and his appearance pointed so strongly to his having had an 
exciting time that the autocrat insisted on having his story forth- 
with. So they adjourned to the smoking-room. 

Hector graphically described his encounter with the light- 
coloured stag, dwelling especially on the phenomenal size and 
rapacity of that “‘ something ”’ gled. 

“I should like Angus to hear this,’’ said the General. ‘‘ He 
is in the house, I know. Do you mind waiting a minute, Leys ?”’ 
He got up and rang the bell. 

Angus Macrae was the head stalker, an oldish man and far- 
away cousin to his chief. He was a staunch Roman Catholic, 
and report said that he had never been away from the island. But 
what Angus did not know about stalking and Eilean Glas deer 
forest was not worth knowing. When he appeared, Hector told 
again how he had “ spotted ’’ the stags, also the manner of his 
approach. 

“Corrie nan Clach,’’ explained the stalker. ‘ A fery 
difficult place. Sir Hector Leys will have done well to get within 
shot. There is fery few that manage it in Corrie nan Clach. 
Wass it a good stag that he fired at ?’’ Angus was too polite to 
say ‘‘ missed.’’ Hector described both the light-coloured stag 
and the obtrusive gled in glowing colours. As he listened, a glint 
came in Angus Macrae’s rather prominent light grey eyes and 
they seemed to dilate. 
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‘The big staag of Ben Challa!’’ he exclaimed, excitedly. 
“‘ Och, but the leaden bullet was never cast that would harrm it! 
And Sir Hector was thinking it wass a gled that stung him ?’’- 

‘‘T am sure of it,’’ answered Hector. 

‘* Aye, moreover, it would seem like a gled to the gentleman.”’ 
Angus paused, apparently shy of continuing the subject. 

“* Tell them more about the Ben Challa stag,’’? remarked the 
General encouragingly. The Highlander looked sensitively at his 
audience. He knew the truth about the stag, but the gentry were 
hard to convince. However, they all seemed intent and interested. 

‘‘ There iss a charrm upon it,’’? he began, in a hushed voice. 
‘Often the big staag has been fired upon, but every time the 
charrm wass saving it. Whiles it would be a hodie crow, or a 
hawk; Sir Hector wass thinking it wass a gled; but always the 
staag had warning. Did not the General himself have a fine 
chance spoilt by a sheep? Who ever heard beforre of a sheep in 
Eilean Glas forest and wass not Eoghain-nan-Ian-oig* sure that 
he had all his sheep whateffer?”” 

“* The beast will never be killed at that rate,’? observed Middle- 
march. 

“ Oh, aye, moreover, his time will come. Maggie Maclean, 
that has the second sight, wass telling me the way of it.’’ 

““ What did she tell you, Angus ?”’ asked Irma. 

‘* To cast a bullet,’’ replied the stalker, with low, rapid utter- 
ance, “‘ of the pure white silver and to mark it with the cross at the 
midnight hour, and that will break the charrm, and I, Angus 
Macrae, will bring the big staag home upon the powny, aye with 
his light skin and his great horns that he is so prood of.’” Angus 
stopped for want of breath. 

‘“ A glass of whisky after that ?’’ suggested the General. 


‘““ My best respects,’’ said the stalker, taking the glass the 
autocrat handed him, ‘‘ to General Macrae and the company.’’ 
Dispensing with water, he tossed off the liberal allowance poured 
out for him. Then he made a dignified exit. 


“Does he really believe all that ?’’ enquired Hector. 


““ Every word of it,’”’ replied the autocrat. ‘‘ He is firmly 
convinced that the sheep and the hodie crow and the gled are the 
stag’s familiar spirits. Superstitions if you will, but there isn’t 
a better stalker in all the Hebrides. Now about this important 
match. We have heard of your bad luck in the forest, Leys; 
Jack, here, claims to have killed a salmon.”’ 


‘You have seen it, sir,’’ said Jack, reproachfully, ‘‘ thirteen 
pounds it weighs.”’ 

‘*“ T have seen,’’ corrected the autocrat, ‘‘ the fish you say is 
a salmon. Let us inspect it again.’’ They went into the hall. 

“By the way!”’ cried Jack, as a thought struck him. “ I 
can’t count it, as Miss Macrae helped me to catch it.’’ 


* Ewan, son of John the Young. Ewan was the shepherd and had strict 
standing orders to prevent his charges from straying on to the deer ground. 
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‘* The question of assistance,’’ observed the General, “* does 
not arise, as the lawyers say. The capture is ruled out on other 
grounds. A fine fish, no doubt, but not a salmon. Unmistak- 
ably a sea-trout.”’ 

Surely, General,’’ Jack began. 

““Oh, papa, I’m certain it is a salmon !’’ asserted Irma. 

“Not a bit of it, Miss! D’ye think I can’t tell a salmon 
from a sea-trout at my time of life? [| must give it a draw— 
slightly in favour of Jack, perhaps—.”’ 
» He has at least something to show for his day’s work,” 
interposed Irma, with rather a malicious glance at the baronet. 

** We will share,’’ concluded Leys, smiling, ‘‘ the cost of that 
banquet, Middlemarch.”’ 


“A TIGHT. LINE” 


(On the remembered River). 


When a perfect fly water is flowing, 
And the salmon are fresh from the bar; 

And a cloud’s on the’sun and you’re throwing 
A master-line lightly and far; 

May your cast, with the sunk fly deep-showing, 
Cross the ‘ lie ’’ where leviathans are, 

Till it checks—the rod leaps—the reel’s going— 
And you're in him; you’re in him! Hurrah! 


May he fight as his fathers would fight us! 
What salmon ran stronger than they ? 

How they’d charge the far bank and affright us, 
Or leap like a dolphin at play! 

Then swim near to hand and invite us 
To gaff them—but woe for the day, 

If, o’er eager, we pricked them—to spite us 
They’d renew (and redouble) the fray ! 


Then to see, when the battle was ended, 
Its reward at the feet of us there, 
Thirty pounds of bar-silver unblended, 
With the sea-lice still fast on their lair; 
To surmise how he swam not unfriended, 
To foreshadow new captures as fair— 
Was it goodly? ’Fore God, it was splendid !— 
As the man who remembers shall swear. 
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My First Flip 


BY 


COMMANDER CHARLES E. ELDRED, R.N. 


E of the sea look upon seaplane-flyers as comrades. | 

had become a sort of patron saint to the aviators of two 
or three seaplane stations, both French and English, whose bases 
I had occasion to visit from time to time. When they visited 
my base I invited W.A.A.C. officers or V.A.D.’s to make up a 
tea-party for their entertainment. In course of time my flat 
became a shrine of aerial devotees and I the patron saint of sea- 
plane pilots and observers. 

Occasionally they would refer to one of my contemporaries 
as ‘‘a sporting old boy,’’ sometimes adding tactfully, ‘‘ We must 
give you a flip back next time you come to our base.”’ 

Now to individuals of a certain age the decision to fly is as 
momentous a matter as the decision to marry. Yet after having 
enjoyed the membership of their mess, and observing how they 
come and go off aerial patrol with as much unconcern as pigeons, 
it seemed no matter to make a great song about. 

But some that I knew have gone West and proved that life is 
at stake all the time. Why should we send the youngsters to do 
what we would not take a hand in ourselves? I should have felt 
cheap and mean to decline the offer of a “‘ flip,’’ because it is 
dangerous. 

Upon two occasions I had been on the point of embarking, 
the offer accepted, when something occurred to prevent the start. 

I refused to go up for a little ‘‘ joy ride.’’ It must be a flight 
to accomplish a necessary journey or nothing. Some pessimists 
advised me not to make a third attempt. 


* % 


* * 


* 


But here I am in the observer’s seat behind a pilot who is 
the one selected to fly Admirals and Commanders-in-Chief over 
the Channel. I am trying to recall all the preliminary details, 
so insignificant now, in relation to this great adventure. 

For I’am determined to persuade myself that it is a great 
adventure. 

There is nothing but space all round now, and the land has 
vanished in a haze. The empty sea below recalls the _pilot’s 
instructions to the officer responsible for preparing the machine : 
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No wireless, no pigeons, no bombs.’’ When I proposed 
taking sandwiches, someone assured me there were emergency 
rations. But I should not know where to put my hand on them 
in case of emergency. 

However, at present I experience no feeling of insecurity at 
all, and I commence to wonder why I woke at daybreak this 
morning with the feelings of a condemned prisoner, to wake up 
that youngster just in front of me, who has so cheerily yelled, 
‘We'll go a little higher and get out of the wind,’’ as one would 
have awakened his executioner. 

I had told him how the wind and weather appeared, the 
station flagstaff and white ensign being in view from his bedroom 
window. 

‘‘ A head-wind to cross the Channel against,’’ he observed 
in a tone that satisfied me we should really start. But at break- 
fest in the mess nobody seemed to be fully aware of the momen- 
tous fact that I was booked to fly the Channel in less than an 
hour. I had packed my valise, feeling rather afraid it might be 
rejected as excess luggage. But it fits quite snugly beneath the 
observer’s seat in which I am now writing. 

At breakfast a signal was handed in, the weather report by 
wireless from the other side. 

“* All right,’’ said the pilot; ‘‘ we'll start at ten o’clock. That 
will get us over in good time for lunch.’’ Then he went to an 
office where he was served with papers and reports by writers and 
boy-officers as juvenile as himself. Apparently he forgot all 
about me and the task awaiting him. One of his officers came to 
me to say he would fit me out with a helmet and an air-belt and 
gloves. 

Some other young pilots down for doing patrol came to ask © 
me if I would try and persuade the C.O. to let them come as 
““escort.’’ The doctor arrived with some packages he wanted 
posting on the other side. 

The machine selected, a Short seaplane, was on the concrete 
slipway at the water’s edge. We climbed into our seats, and the 
waders prepared to set us afloat. 

Then a messenger came running down to say ‘‘ Wait further 
instructions.’’ This was the reply to a signal the pilot had made 
to the station on the other side under whose orders he was. 

‘Damn !’’ said the pilot as he scrambled out and hurried 
up to the signal house; ‘‘I must flatten this out somehow.’’ He 
returned without having succeeded in establishing communication 
with his superiors, and gave directions for flag signals to be made 
on further communication arriving—a white flag to proceed, a 
red flag to stop. 

** We'll start,’’ he said, ‘‘ and keep the signal station in sight 
for a while.’’ The engine commenced at its spluttering speed. 
The floats appeared to be dragging through the water, making a 
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great froth, and the speed resulting seemed nothing to boast 
about. There were two tugs, each with a captive balloon 
approaching us. 

The wind was almost abeam, giving the machine something 
of a list, yet hardly enough for the leeward wing-floats to touch 
the water. It almost seemed a painful and laborious progress we 
were making. But a half turn brings the machine head to wind 
and level. The spluttering suddenly develops into a humming 
roar. The speed over the water increases and the heavy wash 
diminishes to a seething path of white spume. Then comes a 
bump followed by two or three more. 


Win 


ths 


‘« The spluttering develops into a roar.”’ 


The water below is surely dropping away. There is a fort 
beneath us, but dropping away also. Evidently we are now 
flying. But there is nothing terrifying about it after all. It 
seems, in fact, much more natural and possible than it did when 
I watched aeroplanes from the ground. 

We are sailing over the station and looking down on the 
roofs of the huts and the camouflaged canvas hangars. The flag- 
staff displays no signal. Presently the landscape lying flat below 
us seems to tilt up and revolve at a very odd angle. It seems to 
be rather at our side than beneath us. After a sort of half- 
revolution it resumes its place again, and we head seawards. 
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The captive balloons look very tame and helpless. But we 
don’t approach them, for the spider’s web they are tethered by 
would suffice to wreck us. Again we circle over the air-station 
and again the phenomenon of the earth turning and tilting repeats 
itself. We are doing a “‘ bank.’’ 

Still no signal from the flagstaff. The pilot turns half round, 
Are you all right ?”’ 

Perfectly.”’ 

‘* Shan’t wait any longer. En route!’’ 

I notice that the luggage on the floor might be stowed a little 
more securely, and call to mind the injunctions I had not to let 
my valise foul the control wires. I verify this, and also stow 
carefully some bottles, as well as the packages the doctor had 
given me for transport. 

Nothing appears insecure. I can take my sketch book out of 
my valise. I can write in comfort. I can put my book or pencil 
on a small shelf by the side of the seat. Nothing wants to blow 
away. But for sketching, all that is in view is the back of the 
pilot’s leather cap in symmetrical line with the engine radiator. 
The wings, struts, and wires arrange themselves similarly to right 
and left with the precision of a geometrical diagram. 


calls 


Before and behind nothing but space—empty space. Below 
is the surface of the sea with a few white specks that look like 
butterflies but must really be seagulls. 


A pair of vessels appear to be trawlers mine-sweeping. The 
cable uniting them can just be traced as well as the little white 
wake of the floats in tow. Our engine is not making nearly so 
much noise as it does when the machine is run on land, with half 
a dozen mechanics clinging to its tail in a violent hurricane 
blowing a vapour of castor oil over their flapping overalls. 


That was much more terrifying, and it seemed as if the 
whirling propeller blades must fly to bits under the impulse of 
centrifugal force. | Now that danger does not suggest itself. But 
even if they did, I feel quite confident we should glide down 
securely. 

The sunshine is as inspiring of confidence as anything, and 
the pilot occasionally turns his head with a cheery greeting. He 
points to the altitude indicator. We are not very high—about 
400 feet. We sight a tramp steamer with a white wake and 
diverge slightly so as to pass right over her. 

I feel certain they are making much more fuss about us than 
we are about them. Someone is sure to run to the galley and tell 
the cook there is an aeroplane coming. There will be quite a 
bustle. They will feel a little more secure from submarines, and it 
will be one of the entries in the log that a British aeroplane passed 
over them in mid-Channel. 

We wave our arms to the people on the bridge, who respond. 
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We dip a graceful curtsey or two and leave them plodding away 
up Channel. The pilot makes a guess at our speed as we pass 
over. 

“Strong head wind against us, we’ll try a bit higher up,’’ 
he shouts. This proposal does not terrify me, however, though 
yesterday I wanted to make terms that we should keep very close 
to the surface of the water. Now I would just as soon go up as 
down. Up till now I had been astonished at the stability and 
freedom from rolling the machine displayed. One or two sudden 
oscillations occurred during our change of altitude. 


Approaching the Needles. The shadows of our machines on the sea. 


‘* Rather bumpy here,’’ shouted the pilot. 

A change in the colour of the water below is the first indi- 
cation we are nearing land. Then we begin to look out for it . 
through the mist. There it is, a ragged fringe of points and reefs 
jutting into the sea, a lighthouse and a steep coast breaking into 
bare cliffs with a border of. white at the margin fading away to 
right and left. 

St. Catherine’s Point,’’ shouts my chauffeur. Which 
way would you like to go in?” 

don’t mind.” 

‘* But it’s up to you to choose.”’ 

‘Then take the Needles.” 
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It was at about this point that the first feeling of the fasci- 
nation of flying occurred, due mainly, I think, to the sense of 
control over time and space. We skirted the coastline at a height 
which made its unrolling appear not too rapid. But an indication 
of speed was afforded by the shadow of our machine gliding over 


“We climbed out with our valises.’’ 


the surface of the water below. Fields and roads and farms faded 
away into a hazy distance inland. The coast ahead of us displays 
white cliffs culminating in the headland of the Needles. 

There is the lighthouse. I have seen it from the sea in circum- 
stances that felt much more perilous than the present ones. It 
recalls a memory of the very first days of the war. Cruising from 
Poole, we found an imperious black tug bellowing through a 
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megaphone forbiddance to our entry. We had come in from a 
sea that threatened to swamp us to be told we must get out and 
go all the way round to the Spithead entrance. What a distance 
it was then! What a trifle it seems now! 

We pass vertically over the lighthouse, the ledge of rocks 
between it and the headland showing a razor-edge to us. Thea 
over an extent of what looks like volcanic ground. Some winding 
waterways come into sight. This new aspect of the Beaulieu 
River has an enchantment about it. 

Here the pilot signs to me again to “‘ try the controls.”’ I 
lean over his shoulder, surprised and amazed that I am not afraid 
of falling overboard. How obediently the machine responds to 
an easy pressure on the wheel, dipping and rising gently. Surely 
it must be easier to learn to handle than a cycle, a motor, or a 
sailing-vessel. 

Approaching our destination, an air station on a peninsula 
of flat land, we sight two machines in the air manoeuvring to 
come down. But | don’t feel in any hurry to come down. 

The engine stops. Instead of dropping like a stone, we float 
down like a leaf, or a piece of thistledown. While yet a few feet 
above the surface of the water, the speed with which we rush past 
the shore, and the moored fleet of big flying boats shows that our 
life and energy are far from exhausted. 

No shock of pancaking jarred the admirable landing. We 
“‘ taxied ’’ on to a shingle beach and climbed out with our valises 
into autumn sunshine. 

“‘ Well, how did you like it ?’? asked my chauffeur. 

I replied, ‘1 don’t know whether to fall on your neck and 
embrace you, or whether to punch your head,—to thank you for 
the greatest adventure of a lifetime, or to complain that you have 
not put me through the whole range of human emotions.”’ 

Then someone called to him, ‘‘I say, vou’ll get strafed; you 
have brought over the wrong passenger.” 

And, in fact, if he had awaited the signal before starting, 
vg would havexbeen yet another postponement of “ My First 

ip. 


Now I have the satisfied feeling that I have earned the right 
to associate with aviators. ; 
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Romulus and Remus 


BY 
RICHARD TRENCH BELL. 


is F course,’ said the M.F.H. nonchalantly, ‘‘ you will take 

() a couple.’’? I frowned, and he must have noticed, for he 
paused, but his wife broke bravely in. ‘‘Oh, do, Mr. Browne,”’ 
she said; ‘‘ they are too sweet, and Dermot is so anxious about 
them, and he says you are always so careful.” 

The monologue went swiftly on; | mentally groaned and 
writhed in tremendous agonies; and I noticed, subconsciously, 
the M.F.H. in the background, whither he had retired when his 
wife had championed his waning cause, with his hands in his 
pockets, his pipe between his teeth, and a faint smile upon his 
face; a smile which betrayed amusement and, withal, a fellow- 
feeling of sympathy for a sufferer, a sufferer who was now suffer- 
ing as he has erstwhile suffered. 

Subconsciously I listened to the domineering yet pleading 
monologue; subconsciously I noticed the twitch she gave her 
white fox fur as she talked, and subconsciously I saw the M.F.H.., 
still smiling, press the smouldering tobacco more firmly into 
his pipe bowl with his thumb. Then, in some unconscious, sub- 
natural, inconceivable way I knew I had given in, that I had 
been weak, yet that I had only been subdued by force, the force 
of abnormal powers of persuasion and also by fear that, like 
the brook, the monologue might go on for ever. Then waking 
slowly, as one does after ether, I perceived again the paddock 
at Punchestown, the crowds, the horses that had momentarily 
faded from my vision, and the M.F.H.’s voice, suavely smooth, 
came to my ears, whence the roar and ring of battle was but 
dying: “‘I’ll send them round in a week or two,”’ he said; ‘‘ they 
won't be the least trouble’’; and then he turned away, and the 
nape of his neck and his ears reddened faintly under the tan. 
As for his wife, the conqueror, she busied herself with the 
fastening of the violets in her waistband. 

In a fortnight, that is to say long before I had recovered 
from the shock of their coming and before my household had 
completed their manifestations of joy at their approach, they 
came; two sleek hound puppies with diminutive sterns that 
always waved, diminutive noses that unceasingly cast for lines, 
and diminutive bodies that seemed always extended to the point 
of bursting. 
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Brother and sister they were, descended through a long line 
of illustrious ancestors from some of Lord ’Enry’s best blood, 
and named Romulus and Remus. Romulus, as befitted one 
with so imposing a name, was staid and solemn; Remus, his 
sister, more venturesome, playful and apt to give tongue, more, 
to use the expression of my small daughter, who viewed them 
with pride and exercised them with assiduity, ‘‘ squeaky.” 

Their nomenclature may surprise many people, in fact some, 
including myself, have been put aback by it; yet even those 
who are on speaking terms with the architects of Ancient 
Rome must admit that while Romulus, sonorous and awe 
inspiring, is fittingly employed in the designation of the slow and 
cumbrous male, Remus, if equally masculine in origin, and, as 
grammarians would point out, in declension, is, if the advice of 
the Duchess in “‘ Alice in Wonderland ”’ be transposed, namely, 
to ‘‘ take care of the sense and the sounds will take care of them- 
selves,’’ a fitting description of the gentler sex. 

It was probably this transposition of sense and sound which 
actuated the kennel huntsman in his choice of names; probably 
the Master’s acquiescence in all that is of the kennel not of the 
field, that passed it over; and more probably still his wife’s, I 
should prefer to say “‘ hazy recollection’’ to ‘‘ ignorance,’’ of 
ancient history, or, should it be mythology, which decided it. 

At any rate Romulus and Remus they became, and as Romulus 
and Remus they are known to this day. Romulus is a conscien- 
tious leader of the dog pack, and many people express surprise 
to hear of Remus hunting with the bitches, but that, as the 
kennel huntsman says, ‘‘ Don’t signify.” 

From the time of her birth, certainly from the moment when 
she opened her eyes on a large and oppressive world full of 
unknown quantities and weird fantastic shapes, Remus was much 
interested in the order of things, and was reduced to a state of per- 
petual activity by many investigations of that order. With her 
arrival, sponges, brushes, and stable rubbers disappeared from 
the yard and generally again made their appearance in the 
laurels or in small sections (this refers especially to sponges) on 
the tennis court. Among the seed beds, to use and at the same 
time to modify the expression of the gardener, she “‘ bet out the 
cats.’’ While the hens and other domestic bipeds, not all of 
them feathered, led more harassed lives, and, if I may be inclusive 
and refer in such terms to a White Wyandotte or an Indian 
Runner, as well. as to the Master, the Mistress and the menials, 
wore a more anxious expression. . 

_ Her gardening proclivities were many, but there was one 
plant in which, true to her sex, she took a prejudiced and, I 
may say, an unfair interest. This was the climbing white clema- 
tis montana, which, after much persuasion, I had succeeded in 
growing against the back wall of the dairy. The stem I covered 
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with a piece of netting wire and in this, during the first days of 
her enlargement from the stables, Remus firmly and decisively 
got her head caught. It may have been this accident which 
aroused her interest; it may have been predestined by fate; or, 
if | might borrow the descriptive adjective of the heartless heroine 
in a sensational novel, it may have been wanton caprice, but it 
will be sufficient to say that the next Morning the roots of the 
white clematis, deprived of their guardian wire during the process 
of freeing the antagonist, were laid bare to the scorching rays of 
the sun. With tender solicitude I recovered them, only to find 
next day the mark of two rows of small teeth all round the stem. 

For two days all went well, and then came the affair of the 
cold beef. ‘‘ Oh, where,’’ said the Mistress, ‘‘ is the cold beef ?’’ 
“Tt ud be hard, mam,’’ said the cook, ‘‘to know that itself.’’ 
“‘That wan,”’ said the “‘longtail,’’ a child who acted as embryo 
kitchen-maid and safety-valve to the cook’s spasmodic wrath ; 
** that wan,’’ nodding her head at Remus, who played with her 
shadow on the lawn outside, ‘‘ whipped it from the pantry, and 
hard set to carry it she was.’’ Next day it was found carefully 
secreted and covered over, laid probably as a peace offering, in 
a cavity under the long-suffering roots of the clematis montana. 

Romulus, however, was much more grave and elderly than 
his sister. True, in his early youth he made three discoveries, 


notably the kitchen door, the ashpit and the secret way through 
the hole in the wire into the hen-run. These at fixed intervals 
he visited, but otherwise he seemed to live in a land of lotus. 


“With half shut eyes ever to seem 
Falling to sleep in a half dream !”’ 


From these dreams he would wake anon with much thumping of 
a white tipped stern and seek, with watchful eye, the ambrosial 
nectar of the gods, which, if idyllic feelings be not too outraged, 
may be more fitly translated into ‘‘ yella injun male,’’ the allotted 
portion of his enemies, the hens. These bipeds, his enemies and 
prey, he pointedly and aggressively ignored, eating their food 
with lordly aloofness, not like his sister coquetting playfully, 
with many a feigned onslaught and anon a mouthful of feathers 
borne proudly as spoil. 


Yet, upon second thoughts I think it was the lotus that he 
fed upon, since its reputed property is to deprive the eater of all 
desire for active life, to send him into a dreamy passiveness, and 
this was assuredly Romulus’s normal state. Yet sometimes, 
more often as the cool of evening came and the puppies were 
wanted for their evening meal and locking up, Remus, in sisterly 
fashion, with much cajolery and many enticements, would woo 
him from his slumbers or his food. Together they would elude 
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the perspiring searchers, now ambushed in the fastness of the 
laurels, now boldly showing in the distance on the lawn, delight- 
ing in narrow escapes and all but effected captures. 

As they grew in age and size they also grew in daring. The 
scope of Remus’s wanderings became wider, her absences more 
noticeable and prolonged, her general attitude more lawless. 
Romulus became less sleepy and more voracious. His friendship 
with the cook consolidated, his advances upon her stronghold, 
the kitchen, became more frequent, his name began to be asso- 
ciated with much that was wrong in the farmyard, and there were 
ugly murmurs about the Red Rhode Island cock, whose feathers 
suddenly became, where they were not non-existent, much 
bedraggled. 

Through some inexplicable chance the much rejoiced over 
guests had become unpopular, and I, who had gloomily fore- 
boded at their coming, was the only one who did not view them 
with acute hostility. I winced at each new tale of wrong-doing 
and closed my eyes to sights of milk cans spilt and flower borders 
rolled in. I trusted time to heal all discords and growing wisdom 
to obliterate many defects. 

Then on one hot summer’s day, when all that needs must 
work toiled in the noontide sun, and all who were free to rest rested 
in the shadows, I, being of the toilers of this earth, pulled weeds 
in the garden. As I weeded there came to my ears above the sound 
of a mowing machine in a distant meadow and the more metallic 
note of a corncrake near at hand, the music of hounds hunting 
and the bleating of sheep in terror. Heatedly I stood up from 
my labours and, with an effort, straightened my aching back, 
and as I did so there passed across my line of vision the stable 
boy in his shirt sleeves flourishing my best driving whip as he 
went, and behind him my small daughter doing the best that her 
fat freckled legs could do. 

Then there came the note of a hound and then again, 
and then two distinctive notes in intermittent rotation, insist- 
ingly. After that came the neigh of a young horse as he threw 
up his head in ecstacy and galloped wildly. Hatless and coatless 
I sprinted from the garden and saw the stable boy half-way across 
the first field, and watched my small daughter slip off the plank 
as she tried to follow him. Then, above her plaintive wail, came 
the cry of hounds, and, as I set her on her feet, I saw the sheep 
panting in a corner under the beech trees and beyond them, two 
fields off, Romulus and Remus in full cry. Behind them my 
best three-year-old colt went well, evidently elated by jumping 
three strands of barbed wire successfully, and behind him went 
Paddy, equally well, but speechless and very red in the face. 
These things I noticed as I ran, and then I left the better part of 
my trousers on the wire which the colt had jumped, and the 
going became uneven and my breath painfully short. 
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At last, after about half a mile at racing pace, the greater 
attractions of a goat in the hedge who, providentially stood her 
ground, allowed us to come up with the fugitives. After much 
persuasion we induced them to accompany us back, but, as luck 
would have it, they got on to the scent again and hunted it heel 
the whole way home, which brought the party back much more 
quickly than one of them, at least, had intended. When we 
arrived my daughter supplied the solution: ‘‘ It was the tuf’ at 
the avnoo gate an’ I dhood ’emus an’ a rabbit jumped out.”’ 


That night Romulus and Remus returned to the care of their 
owner, the M.F.H. I did not feel equal to assist them in, much 
less desist them from what I knew would henceforth be a sys- 
tematic pursuit of lepus timidus. Besides it was the close 
season, and they were fox hounds born and bred. I myself was 
sorry at their going, although I had not favoured their approach, 
yet such was the general hostility that there was no one to whom I 
could say with satisfaction, the satisfaction of triumphing after a 
long-drawn-out struggle, the satisfaction of knowing the van- 
quished one cannot reply, there was no one to whom I could with 
that satisfaction say: ‘‘I told you so.’ 
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A Goan Shoot 


LIEUT. C. M. COLEMAN. 


S most of my readers probably have never heard of a 
Goan,’’ otherwise known as Marsh ‘Deer,’’ I will attempt 
to describe the animal and its habits. Though the Goan is 
common, I believe, in Nepal and Burma, it is found in very few 
places in India Proper, and this fact, combined with its retiring 
nature and natural habitat, causes it to be rarely shot. It lives 
only in swampy ground and in long grass near the forest edge, 
and is found singly or in small herds of about six animals. For 
these reasons the only possible way to hunt the Goan is by beating 
with elephants, and so one must be lucky to get the chance of a 
shoot. The animal is large, being not much smaller than the 
better-known Sambhur, and has a coarse wiry coat of reddish 
colour. The hind is hornless, but the stag has antlers with about 
six tines. The general appearance is very fine. 

Captain T. and myself were spending ten days Christmas 
leave with O., a friend of his in the Forest Service who had 
his Division in the well-known Kheri district in the United 
Provinces. T. and I had been recalled from leave by wire 
as our regiment was ordered to move to another station. This 
necessitated our catching the train at 4.30 p.m. on Christmas 
Day, so, as we were both very keen on bagging a Goan, our host 
decided to devote the day to beating for it in the best place at his 
disposal. Thus nine o’clock on a fine Christmas morn found us 
ready to mount our elephants in a small copse about a mile from 
the beat. 

We had six elephants at our disposal, all that our host could 
raise at the time. Of these, three had howdahs and the rest 
merely pads. T. was to take left stop and I right stop, O. 
was to direct the beat, that is the remaining four elephants. Mrs. 
O., our host’s charming wife, was to sit in T.’s howdah. 
behind him, as it was a double one, though only as a spectator. 
As to guns, we each had a rifle and a 12-bore loaded with lethal 
bullets. Personally I had my own gun and an excellent double 
barrel 450/400 rifle which O. very kindly lent me. O. was in the 
third howdah; he directed the beat from its centre and was to 
shoot any stag which tried to break back. The preliminaries 
settled, we hastened to the scene of action, which may be described 
roughly as follows :—The beat extended for about a mile in front 
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‘* 4 GOOD IDEA OF THE GRASS.’’ 


of us to a copse of trees with the usual long grass all the way. 
For the whole length of the beat, and running along on our left, 
was a small river, and about two hundred yards beyond that the 
forest. 

We beat steadily along for some thirty minutes, the stops 
being about one hundred and fifty yards apart and fifty yards in 
advance of the beat. For a few minutes I heard some animal 
crashing along the river edge, but of course could not see it on 
account of the grass, in fact I could only just see T. above the 
top. I saw a doe, however, quite close in front of me. : 

Suddenly I heard whistling from T.’s howdah and looked 
about, when I saw a stag passing behind me some fifty yards 
away, moving fast and low and quite silently. Fortunately it was 
right outside the line of beaters, so I took a snap with the rifle, 
and by a lucky chance brought it down. I immediately ordered 
the mahout to go up to it, but at first could not see the animal, 
and I was much afraid it had gone very low on hearing my shot 
and got away. However, on looking a little to the right I spotted 
it. It was still kicking, so O. finished it off with another shot 
from his howdah. We then called in all the elephants as every 
man was needed to lift our quarry on to one of the pad animals. 
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My first photograph shows us round the Goan and was taken 
from a howdah. This picture gives a very good idea of the grass. 
Unfortunately the stag’s right antler was bent near the base, 
probably the result of a fight. T. told us that he had seen the 
Goan about one hundred and fifty yards in front of him and had 
hoped to get close enough for a shot or else to send it over to me, 
which latter, of course, eventually happened. I came to the con- 
- clusion that the crashing I had heard on the edge of the river 
was made by this same stag. 

We drew blank for the remainder of that beat. The next 
beat was a continuation of the first, but the other side of a nala 
near the copse before-mentioned, with the river running along on 
the left as before. In passing I may mention that this was 
teeming with teal and other waterfowl. 

We beat along for about a mile, when the river came to an 
abrupt stop; and then continued a little further without seeing a 
stag. We turned round and started beating back, and thus I 
became left stop and T. right. 

Shortly after turning three stags got up near T., one only 
about ten yards away. By bad luck he was at half-cock and thus 
missed a very fine shot, but got in two at a longer range without 
any luck. However, the stag could now only run forward, as 
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the river cut it off from the forest, and as I, seeing the state of 
affairs, had swung round to the left. Thus it passed quite close 
to me and I fired both barrels at it without, to my everlasting 
shame, touching it. Naturally I had loaded my gun with shot 
on the chance of getting a duck, so I had to reload the rifle. 
Taking a steady aim I fired at about one hundred and fifty yards, 
for the grass being rather lower here, I could just see him going 
away fairly slowly. On firing, both O. and I saw him disappear, 
but though we beat the spot for a long time we found no trace. 
The stag had a very fine head, which made this incident all the 
more regrettable. 

After this we returned to the copse for tiffin, and having 
finished we went over the same beat again in the hopes of seeing 
the other two stags, but with no fortune. The second photograph 
shows us just as we started for home. This gives a good idea of 
the country and was taken very close to the place where the three 
stags got up. On the extreme right may be seen the copse 
between the two beats, where we ate tiffin. The last two photo- 
graphs were taken at the rendezvous. The stag’s antlers may be 
seen projecting from the tusker on the right. 

Then back to the railway, and the end of a delightful, though 
short spell of leave, made possible by the great hospitality and 
kindness of our host and hostess. 
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Notes from the Fishing Hut 


BY 


H. T. SHERINGHAM. 


POLOGIA.—In starting what, it is hoped, may become a 

permanent feature of the BADMINTON, I should like to dis- 
claim any ambition of being exhaustive about any topic that may 
suggest itself far discussion. These pages will be in the nature 
of random meditations on things that naturally belong to fishing 
huts and their users, and may concern themselves with anything, 
from ‘‘ the big one that got away ”’ to the bacillus that was safely 
transferred to the microscope slide—not that | know much about 
bacilli, but it may be my sad duty to have to mention them. 
With all this pollution of waters, which no existing power seems 
able to abate satisfactorily, bacilli flourish abundantly and a lot 
of fish disease is the result. I have no doubt that a lot of human 
disease is to be traced to the same cause, and unless a real effort 
is made to purify our streams there may be serious trouble. With 
the zeal for reconstruction strong in us we shall no doubt be pro- 
moting all sorts of new industrial schemes, and as has happened 
in the past, there is a danger of what may be considered esthetic 
interests being forced to give way to the fury of commercial 
expansion. Health, so far as one can judge, was always con- 
sidered an esthetic interest in England. Only faddists worried 
about a trifle of that sort when there was money to be made. 
Hence the “‘C 3 nation ’”’ recently deplored by the Prime 
Minister. : 

Luckily the reconstructional impulse is not all industrial. 
Maybe the Ministry of Health will have a word to say about such 
things as pollution, in which case may that word be short, sharp 
and effective! ‘‘ Do it now ’’ seems to me as good a thing for it 
to say as any. If such a demand comes from the Health 
authorities to Parliament no one will be better pleased or more 
ready to assist in all possible ways than anglers. By the purity 
of waters this pastime lives. 

A MINIstry OF FISHERIES.—Any possible action by the 
Ministry of Health would be much strengthened by co-operation 
with a Ministry of Fisheries if we had one. We haven’t one. 
We want one. We mean to have one. Perhaps I should not 
speak thus assertively, being only a voice among the chorus, but 
I was present at the deputation which waited on the President of 
the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries a while back. I have also 
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been privileged to see something of what the National Sea 
Fisheries Protection Association is doing in the matter, and I am 
much impressed by the importance of the interests represented 
and by the remarkable unanimity of purpose in the movement. 
It is promoted by the right people, those interested in the 
sea fishing industry, but it is supported by the inland fishery 
people too, by anglers and conservancy boards alike, as has been 
shown by the strong resolution passed by the National Conference 
of Fishery Boards held at Manchester recently and by the resolu- 
tions that are being passed by other bodies almost daily. All see 
that the fisheries as a whole will never be adequately cared for 
till they have a separate Minister and their own department, with 
ample staff and adequate funds. As for the radical reforms 
needed in the protection and purifying of our fresh waters, it 
seems hopeless to expect them until there is a department with 
sufficient driving power to get its policies put into effect. 

Roap TARRING.—One of the dangers of the moment seems 
to be an early resumption of road tarring throughout the King- 
dom. In a recent letter to the Times Mr. R. B. Marston pointed 
out that the big sum of forty million pounds was set aside for the 
improvement of roads. It is quite obvious that road treatment is 
a necessity nowadays, and I should be the last to urge any ill- 
considered obstruction to a scheme which is bound to benefit the 
whole community. But I do not feel that the methods of road 
treatment have been sufficiently explored yet to eliminate possible 
danger to fisheries, or that enough has been done to develop 
precautionary devices such as catch pits and filtration beds, so 
that they may be efficient in all circumstances. 

One thing is apt to be overlooked in considering this 
question : Given that a section of road near a river is sprayed or 
treated with a preparation which is in itself quite harmless to fish 
life or fish food, yet grave mischief may be indirectly caused 
merely by the fact of the road being made waterproof. The result 
of this is that any deleterious matter—oils, deposits, or what not 
—which gets on to the road is washed away in heavy rain and 
finds its way into the nearest channel, which may be a valuable 
fishery. Therefore, there are two distinct dangers to be appre- 
hended, that from the material used on the road, and that from 
the road itself when treated. 

I have gone into various experiments that have been made 
to ascertain the effect of tarring, etc., with some care, and I think 
that, so far as we have got at present, any tarring that is done 
near fisheries should automatically be accompanied by a well- 
devised system of catchpits or filtration beds. Where nothing of 
this sort is possible, roads ought not to be treated until the whole 
question has been thoroughly examined by experts. I 
have little doubt that finding the perfectly safe process is merely 
a matter of time. Meanwhile fishery owners would do well to 
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come to some amicable arrangement with road authorities and 
co-operate with them in establishing safeguards. As a rule they 
will find them only too glad to arrive at a modus vivendi. A 
great deal can be done at relatively low cost by the use of gravel 
and sand in the proper places to catch and filter road washings. 
Readers who want to go into the question pretty fully should get 
the SALMON AND TROUT MAGAZINE for December, 1914, and April, 
1915 (Nos. 9 and 10), and study the articles published there. They 
give the results of some very interesting experiments. 

THE COARSE FISHING SEASON.—The Order which last year 
extended the angling season in the interests of food supply has 
now been withdrawn by the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
and the close time came into operation as usual on March 15th 
for all coarse fish except pike, which were dealt with in another 
Order. They, I gather, are still liable to capture as in 1918, 
though I am not sure whether this is an oversight or part of a 
considered policy. Ido not think it greatly matters for one year, 
but before 1920 I hope the pike will also be restored to his proper 
position. 

The season has not been a good one, owing chiefly to the 
long spell of bad weather which has attended its final weeks. 
Frost, snow, and floods have combined to rob anglers of much 
precious time. January and February, albeit chilly months, are 
usually productive, and this year they have been nought, except 
just at the beginning. 

Monster RoacH.—Among the season’s notable things figures 
a catch from that remarkable lake in Yorkshire which 
has broken all the records for big roach. Two anglers 
early in January caught between them fifteen roach weigh- 
ing 382 lb. 5} oz. There must be something very un- 
usual about Hornsea Mere, the lake in question, for it is 
not the nature of roach to average two pounds. Time was when 
sporting writers had grave doubts whether they genuinely reached 
2 1b. at all. ‘‘ Well, let me see one ’’—that was their attitude. 
Of course we have no reason for incredulity nowadays, for roach 
of 2 lb. are caught at times in plenty of districts, and there are 
even a few 3-pounders sufficiently authenticated. But we are still 
hardly educated up to the Hornsea standard. The biggest fish 
from that water so far is, I think, 3 lb. 10 oz., and fish over 23 lb. 
have been frequent. These big roach are, I understand, caught 
with lobworms, which in itself is rather exceptional. Though 
worms are occasionally good for roach in winter and thick water, 
some less substantial bait is usually more to their taste. 

CHEVEN.—They caught more large chub in the Hamp- 
shire Avon in the winter, and one of 7 lb. 83 0z. was 
recorded. The Avon has been doing for chub what Hornsea 
Mere has done for roach, putting them, if I may so term it, ‘‘a 
bit above themselves.’’ In old days a 7 Ib. chub was a historical 
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event, though there were a few on the schedule of trophies. But 
now that the Avon has yielded specimens up to 8} Ib. (the biggest 
caught so far), it is obvious that the aspiring angler must aim 
at ten-pounders. I saw a ten-pounder once, in the other Avon 
which runs through Stratford, but just as I was introducing my 
artificial bluebottle to his notice he saw me and “‘ the proceedings 
terminated.’’ It is said, by the way, that the Hampshire Avon 
owes its stock of chub to the emptying of a can, or cans, of live- 
bait into it by pike fishers who had baits to spare after fishing. 
From such small beginnings do great events spring. 

A PHILOSOPHER.—My own most vivid memory of the season 
of 1918-1919 will be vicarious, and concerned with the doings 
of another. There are jyst a few anglers who maintain 
a magnificent calm in all circumstances. My friend Archimedes 
is of that type. I once watched him lose his fifteenth salmon in a 
single day, and he said nothing that you could call anything. 
The calmness of the fellow was terrifying in its intensity. Beyond 
an icy declaration that he now proposed to give up fishing and 
take to golf, I do not remember that he gave much expression to 
the feelings that were doubtless somewhere inside him. Indeed 
he persevered to the day’s end, got, I believe, into the twenties 
(it was one of those autumn days of ‘‘ running water’’ when 
salmon just flirt with you), and finally wound up with a wretched 
little grilse of 4b. For you or me that would have “‘ put the lid ” 
on it, but Archimedes was fishing on the morrow, calm as ever, 
and, if I am not mistaken, slaying his brace of decent fish with 
aplomb. 

It is possible to carry this too far though. Early in January 
I met him. Had he been fishing? He had. He had 
visited the Wye. <A wretched business. Perpetual ‘‘ bankers ”’ 
and he never found the grayling at all. And he had been at the 
bother of special worms, and floats for ‘‘ running ’’ them, and so 
on. The best fishing brains in Yorkshire had been at his disposal 
for advice beforehand. Not that Archimedes was disturbed in his 
serenity. He was merely contemptuous of circumstances which 
had treated him badly. 

No sport at all? Well, only with the pike, on about three 
days. And then the story came out. I was so unprepared for it 
that I was too agitated to get the details all elear in my mind, but 
I can vouch for the statement that on one day his catch was six 
pike, weighing 60 lb. I think it must have been on that day, but 
it may quite well have been on another, that three of his fish 
weighed 14 Ib., 16 lb., and 25 Ib. ‘‘ What about the 25 pounder ?”’ 
I asked respectfully. ‘‘ Did you have it set up?’’ ‘‘ No,’ he 
replied, ‘‘ I ate it.’’ Here his tone took on a certain warmth of 
triumph. “‘ Jolly good it was. Better than salmon. I had three 
helpings.”’ I pondered all this awhile, and then ‘‘ Not even the 
head ?’”’ I submitted humbly. No, not even the head. It seems 
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that Archimedes’s pike standard is become 30 lb. Below that he 
will not want the services of a taxidermist. Incidentally, it may 
be mentioned that he caught some perch up to about 2 lb., and 
saw a couple in a case which had weighed 4? Ib. and 44 lb., both 
caught by an angler on one day. Ye gods! 

THE Wye.—The Wye must be very nearly the best pike and 
perch river in the kingdom (not quite, perhaps; there is a fishery 
on another river where the size-limit for pike was 20lb.! I am 
not sure if that astonishing dispensation still holds), and it is 
comparatively little known that it possesses this attribute. Its 
recent fame as a salmon river has obscured its minor triumphs. 
One or two specially notable Wye pike are, however, in the 
archives, a 34-pounder killed in 1903, and the 37-pounder which 
was caught by Major Booth in 1910. This fish holds the record 
for English river pike caught on a rod. I saw and weighed a 
39-Ib. fish from the Dorsetshire Stour some years ago, but I believe 
that it was not caught on a rod. Twenty-pounders from the 
Wye are recorded every year, and they must be numerous. It 
shows what a diet of salmon parr will do. The trouble about 
winter pike fishing there must be the frequent high and coloured 
water. In a salmon river pike as a rule are local in their habits, 
and unless the water is fairly low it is difficult to get at them. 

OTHER ReEcorps.—Among the other features of the season 
one of the most remarkable was the capture of three pike of 25 Ib., 
201b., and 20 Ib. by one angler on the same day on Barton Broad. 
This achievement deserves to live in history with some of the 
records of the late Mr. Jardine, who seemed to possess the secret 
of getting twenty-pounders to feed. The Norfolk Broads have 
yielded a considerable number of heavy pike in the past season— 
possibly a result of less fishing than usual during the war. 

Great draughts of fishes attended the breaking up of Feb- 
ruary’s frost. Before the floods began and while the world was, 
so to speak, in a state of slow melting, anglers in the Hampton 
Court waters of the Thames caught many roach and dace. One 
punt had as much as 90 1b. in a day. The circumstance is worth 
noting, because with abrupt changes in progress or in prospect 
fish do not usually feed well. 

A roach of 2 lb. 11 oz. from an Essex lake, and carp of 14 Ib. 
5 oz. and 16 lb. from the Red Spinner Society’s famous Cheshunt 
water, are fish worth mentioning. 

Days witH TENCH.—Personally I had little fishing in 1918, 
but I did have one new experience, that of finding big tench 
heartily on the feed. It is a surprising business. You sit and 
watch your float for hours and nothing happens. You begin to 
grow into the landscape and you expect your float to throw out 
buds and eventually to become a flowering shrub. There is 
nothing like tench fishing for placidity. And then, at long last, 
the float gives a twitch. You rub your eyes and look at it with 
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greater fixity. But it resumes its slumbers, and you relax the 
tension of your regard. And then, without further warning, the 
float seems to have shifted its position. Surely it is gliding 
steadily away? It is, and as you discover that fact it begins to 
go under. You strike and so, by the slowest sequence of events 
in the world, you catch your first tench. 

But after that the sport may be briskness itself, and the bait 
may be taken as soon as it touches the bottom. On two evenings, 
after a long spell of waiting, I found this happening. The first 
gave me five tench weighing 19 Ib., and the second seven weighing 
23 lb. The biggest brace weighed 43 1b. each. I could have 
caught more on each occasion, but enough is better than a feast, 
if you have to carry it home. 

A Mucu Discussep TRropHy.—The last few weeks have been 
enlivened by an animated discussion on an old leather fishing bag 
which was sold at Sotheby’s and which bore an inscription “ J. D. 
Anderson, from my friend Isaac Walton, 1646.’’ Much doubt 
has been cast on the reality of the suggested connection with the 
Father of Anglers, and the reasons for doubting the antiquity of 
the inscription seem good and sufficient. Further, Mr. R. B. 
Marston has discovered that a Yorkshire clergyman, the Rev. J. 
D. Anderson, who died about 20 years ago, owned just such a 
bag. It made its first public appearance soon after that, and I 
believe that I was the first person to mention it in print, in the 
Fishing Gazette, though I did not have the chance of seeing it at 
that time. I heard of it, pursued it to its lair, and found that it 
had just been sold. Mr. Stephen Gwynn wrote a chapter about 
it a little later in Fishing Holidays. The inscription still remains 
a mystery. Possibly there was a Waltonian tradition attached 
to the bag. But possibly there was a joke somewhere. 

SALMON AND TrRoutT.—April finds us this year with very little 
of the edge taken off our keenness for either salmon or trout fish- 
ing. The spring salmon season, which begins on most rivers in 
February, has been much retarded by the weather and the state of 
the rivers. It should be good throughout April if the waters are in 
order, and may last well into May. But weeks lost in spring 
fishing are never wholly recovered. The trout season, though in 
a few places it begins in February, is not really worth taking 
seriously till April. Enthusiasts of the West or North may sample 
the sport in March, but they suffer for it, if not in uneasy con- 
sciences, at any rate in benumbed fingers and frayed tempers. 
March has very shrewd winds. 

So has April for that matter, but one has a better chance of 
finding a bit of spring about then and the sun has more power 
to comfort. And of course by April one must be up and doing. 
I can last out through March without trout- fishing (with a certain 
amount of difficulty), but by April there is no resisting the call. 
If I can possibly manage it All Fools Day is celebrated rod in 
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hand. It is an unfortunate name for the beginning of the trout 
fisher’s season, and I fear it is not without its subtle influence on 
one’s sport. But let that pass. It will be settled one way or the 
other by the time these lines are read. 

APRIL FisHING.—I do not consider April a dry-fly month. 
If your occasions will allow you liberty and opportunity | would 
say, spend April where the streams run down from the moors and 
where rock and heather are supreme. There, with your March 
brown, your February red, and your Greenwell’s glory or blue 
dun, you shall surely have some sport and also some brave exercise 
and a noble appetite. Afterwards, established in rude health, you 
can come leisurely to the chalk streams some time after May day. 

A chalk stream rise in April sometimes lasts half an hour, 
sometimes less. Sometimes it does not happen at all. So if you 
are a dry-fly purist of the sterner kind you will not get much fish- 
ing, except on those exceptional days when the fish feed for several 
hours—there are such days, but I have seen very few in many 
years. 

If you are a dry-fly man of mitigated austerity no doubt some 
of the unoccupied hours spent by a chalk stream in April will be 
devoted to trying to catch something with a wet fly. It is not by 
any means a hopeless business, though it is not often very profit- 
able. The shallows and side streams or carriers give the best 
chance of rising some decent fish. The bigger trout in the deeps, 
which have not yet got into the habit of surface feeding owing 
to scarcity of fly, are not easily stirred by wet flies. But. those 
which live in shallower water are more amenable. Of flies worth 
trying in this casual fishing there are plenty, but such patterns 
as March brown, Greenwell’s glory, and orange partridge are as 
good as any. 

There are other streams which are neither of the mountain 
nor of the chalk, and which may be said to be both wet and dry - 
fly waters, according to the time of year and the nature of the 
weather. On such streams it is probably useless expecting much 
hatch of fly before mid-May, but their trout are to be caught with 
wet flies in April, and often some of the prettiest sport may be 
had then. The shallows and the heads and tails of pools are the 
likely places, and personally early in the season I always like to 
“‘work ”’ the flies slightly, that is to say to give them a little life 
by moving the top of the rod. Whether the resulting jerky be- 
haviour of the flies simulates anything that happens in nature 
among water insects and larvae | am not sure, but it certainly has 
the effect of attracting the notice of the fish. I have often proved 
this by fishing a bit of water, first without working the flies and 
afterwards working them, and getting rises by the second method 
which were refused to the first. 

A GLAD BEGINNING.—Whether we catch much this April or 
not, it will be a joyous beginning to the trout season. For we 
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seem to have passed through an age since last we were able to 
make the first cast of the year with minds free from care. While 
the war went on there could be little fishing for most of us, and 
what there was was shadowed with the clouds of sorrow and 
anxiety. But now we can begin life afresh and there will be glad 
hearts abroad by the bright streams. To be able to devote one’s 
whole mind to one’s fishing, without the constant intruding 
memory of the Western Front or the North Sea and the horrors 
of war—it will be like stepping back into the Golden Age. 
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The Real Thing 


BY 


MOSSIE LINTON. 


‘ HE regiment halted. To the practised eye, this unit was 
Sed a civilian might have called self-supporting. The 
bulging haversacks of the men, the feeds on the saddles, the extra 
blanket, all told their tale. It was clear that if the body of the 
enemy located that morning by native scouts on their swift 
Bisharin camels had again felt the draught and flitted, these horse- 
men were prepared to push on and find him—if not that day, then 
the next, sleeping and watering where they could. Two grim- 
looking motor-driven ambulance cars at the tail of the column 
were gruesome evidence of the hope and determination to fight. 

On every hand, save for a solitary quivering mirage, the 
apparently unbroken sweep of the desert stretched to the shim- 
mering horizon in a monotony of sandy gray. The awful sense 
of isolation, the utter hostility of nature, seemed to have silenced 
the most irrepressible chatterbox, and the hum of voices that 
usually follows a halt was strangely lacking. 

But not for long. No country has a monopoly of brave men 
—lions and hares will be found under every flag—-but for one 
quality the British soldier stands alone: his unquenchable cheer- 
fulness and talkativeness, even though he only open his mouth 
to grouse. Pipes and “‘ fags ’’ soon appeared, and as one might 
put it, conversation became general. 

“IT wonder if these blokes that write about horses ever had a 
leg across one in their lives,’? remarked trooper Pentley, looking 
up from a tattered magazine he had drawn from a capacious pocket 
and addressing the others of his section. ‘‘ Just listen to this. 
‘ Mounted on his Clydesdale, our hero spurred into the throng, 
thrusting and cutting like one of the old-time knights!’ I’d like 
to have seen him spurring old hairy-heels. And here he goes 
again: ‘ Caressing his gallant steed as they rested after their 
glorious charge, he pulled out a handful of sugar.’ Good thing 
the Quarterbloke didn’t spot him, but, Lord, do listen here! 
‘ She was a lovely creature, with a satin skin, a cross between an 
Arab and a Suffolk Punch.’ What a pleadin’ menagerie—and 
he calls it ‘The Real Thing.’ ” 

“Wonder what the Real Thing is like,’’ said another 
trooper, sprawling full length, reins in hand, beside Pentley. 
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‘‘ Well, you’re likely to know fast enough,’’ remarked a cor- 
poral, observing a movement at the head of the column; “‘ so 
shove away that liter-a-choor and stand-to.”’ 

Slowly Pentley rose to his feet and more from habit than 
from any consciousness of what he was doing, he mechanically 
ran a hand over his horse and saddlery, touching buckles and 
straps, setting the blankets straight and tightening the girth. 
“« Poor old lady,’”’ he said, affectionately patting his horse’s neck, 
‘- it’s damn little sugar we see, and as for your satin skin, well, 
never mind, we’ll gallop over a bit of green stuff again some day. 
I wonder what the real thing will be like,’’ he mused. ‘“‘ Seems 
funny to enlist to fight the Germans and then to find 
yourself out here in this godless stinking desert, chasing a crowd 
of blasted Christy Minstrels who are never ten minutes in one 
place. Ifeel queer to-day. I don’t think I’ll be afraid—no, I’m 
not afraid—I never was a funk. I stood up to Shady Sutton and 
beat him easy, though he could give me a stone.’’ The thought 
of being at last close to the actuality of fighting made him grope 
in his mind for something to hold on to and which he could not 
find. 

When the order ‘‘ Mount!’’ rang down the column, for 
‘* Prepare to mount ”’ and other ‘‘ book’’ commands do not find 
their way into the desert, his movements were still mechanical and 
his thoughts far away. 

Signs of something .doing were becoming evident, and pre- 
sently all eyes were looking across at a little cloud of dust on the 
right flank which soon resolved itself into a mounted man gallop- 
ing all out back to the column. Now messages are not delivered 
to the rank and file, but in the halt that followed the galloper’s 
arrival, with the uncanny telepathy that pervades units in action, 
it became known that the right flank guard had “‘ found ”’ and 
had been fired on. That no firing had been heard was not 
astonishing ; mounted troops moving in level country throw their 
scouts far afield and the racket of a moving column quickly 
drowns the noise of rifles unless close at hand. 

The Adjutant galloped past. : 

““ Cheero! we’re for it!’’ said Pentley’s neighbour, and the 
squadron moved out to the threatened flank in column of troops. 

' Breaking into a canter they opened out in extended order: 

For a mile or two nothing happened to break the monotonous 
hammering of shod feet on rocky ground, for, be it remembered, 
the desert is not all sand and where the wind has cleared the 
surface off the rocky subsoil, the “‘ going ’’ resembles riding on 
pavement, except that pavement is generally reasonably smooth. 

Galloping fast ahead was an officer with two troopers on that 
most delicate of all cavalry jobs, advance guard to a rapidly 
moving body with no fixed objective. And what has so often 
happened, happened now. Slightly altering direction, the squad- 
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ron quickly lost the line of the advanced scouts, who, noticing the 
change, had to gallop hard, almost at right angles across the 
squadron front, to take up direction again. At that moment a 
single rifle went off, followed apparently from nowhere by a rapid 
fusilade. 


It is a singular fact that, firing from a lying position at 
mounted men, the marksman more often than not misses clean, 
and this time the whine of the bullets overhead was nowhere 
answered by that sickening smack which tells that a bullet has 
found its billet, and seemed to show that there is some truth in 
the saying that it takes a ton of lead to kill a man. 


‘* Steady now, men, steady !”’ said a recently promoted and 
over-anxious sergeant. 

Although his interjection was quite impersonal and probably 
addressed as much to himself as to anyone else, one or two hearty 
lads who thought it conveyed a reflection on them, or that the 
remark was quite uncalled for, found time in the hurly-burly to 
reply after the fashion of Raleigh’s classic flourish of trumpets 
with which he answered the massed guns at Cadiz. 

Wheeling to their right flank, the horsemen swung on in 
good order till they reached one of the shallow arms of an 
enormous wadi which gradually dipped and widened into what 
looked for all the world like a gigantic prehistoric quarry. 

For the reason explained, it was gratifying, though not 
astonishing, to find that no one had been hit, although, had the 
warrior who loosed off first been able to keep his trigger finger 
quiet a few moments longer, the toll might have been different. 

Having found good cover for their horses in the wadi, the 
now dismounted troopers lined the rim of their shelter, while the 
squadron leader himself went out to reconnoitre. 

Sotto voce-—more or less—the men cracked jokes and 
““ chipped ’’ each other, indifferent to a desultory fire from the 
enemy, for the legend of the Briton’s tendency to laugh in the 
jaws of death itself is no myth. But while the man next to him 
was blithely humming an old music hall chorus, Pentley lay 
gazing fixedly at the grey ground in front of him. Glancing 
sideways to see if he were observed, he stealthily felt his pulse— . 
no, it was quite steady. ‘‘ What is it that’s wrong with me to- 
day,’”’ he pondered. ‘‘I feel exactly as if I had eaten nothing 
for weeks. They’ve stopped firing—how quiet everything has 
gone—how long have we been lying here—I wonder what the 
others are feeling like. Good God! There was a man—was it 
Cornfoot? Yes, old Bill Cornfoot actually yawning! Ah! 
there’s the Major coming back—wonder what he’s going to do— 
hope he gets a move on soon, it’s this damned waiting that’s 
getting on my nerves. I know I'll be all right when we get 
into it.” Gish 
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In tense silence, forgetting in their keenness that they had 
ever in their lives been told how vital it was to always “‘ look to 
your front,’’ every pair of eyes was directed on the Major and his 
second in command, now in earnest consultation. After ex- 
changing a few words, the squadron leader told a man to mount 
and handed him a hastily scribbled message with the words ‘‘ Back 
to the Colonel—gallop like hell.’’ Somewhat superfluous, for as 
the trooper scrambled his horse out of the far side of the dip, he 
was saluted with a scatter of shots from the ever watchful enemy, 
which sent him off like a streak to the main body. 

Mount—draw swords !’’ came the order. 

‘“ Swords !’’ whispered Pentley, ‘‘ then it’s to be the real 
thing after all.” 

In column of sections the squadron set off down the wadi, 
its sides gradually rising steeply on each hand. ‘‘ Gallop !’’ was 
signalled and away they went. The intention was clear: down 
one arm and up another, taking the Arabs in their rear, to drive 
them out. But the son of the desert leads too precarious and 
watchful an existence to be easily caught asleep, and from the safe 
cover of the rocky sides, unsuspected snipers kept up a galling 
fire on the little band. Well for them they were horsemen before 
they were soldiers, for they were galloping over ground that no 
sane man would have cared to walk a horse through in cold blood. 
But risks must be taken in war, and victory follows the leader 
who makes his chance more often than he who merely takes it 
when it presents itself. Jumping the smaller rocks, swerving 
round the boulders, cursing when a horse stumbled, jesting when 
the other fellows did, the squadron pressed on, and at last Pentley 
found himself breasting the slope, feeling an overwhelming desire 
to close with the enemy and get it over. 

They in the meantime had not waited. Changing front, they 
were already lining the edge of their saucer facing the direction 
of the expected attack, which their instinct told them would 
assuredly be sent home. 

Once more on the level, rapidly forming line while on the 
move, with a shout the horsemen drove across and down on the 
Arabs. 

It seemed to Pentley that he galloped for years looking at 
those white figures ahead, and the noise of the firing sounded 
like a boy drawing a stick along street railings at home. 

Crash! and he was down with the worst of all things that 
can happen to a cavalryman in action—pinned by a leg under his 
dead horse. Mistily he gazed round: tried to rise, and fell back 
with a groan. He was helpless. Despite the sword knot, his 
weapon had flown from his hand and was yards away. He 
thought of his rifle. Vainly he reached for the bucket—every 
movement was torture to his crushed limb and brought a scream 
of agony to his lips. 
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What was happening? His thoughts raced. Where were 
the others—would they come back for him—surely they wouldn’t 
leave him like this. The noise of the charge was leaving him. 
The shrill cries of the Arabs mingled with the thudding of horses’ 
feet and the shouting of his comrades died away. Half stunned 
with the fall and sick with pain, Pentley lay with his heart throb- 
bing so loudly that the world seemed filled with the sound of it. 

A consciousness of something indefinable made him turn his 
head—to see an Arab slip from behind a rock. Moving as 
cautiously as a cat, the Bedouin took in the situation at a glance. 

Fascinated and horror-stricken, Pentley rallied his wits and 
made another desperate effort to free his leg and reach his rifle. 
In vain, and faint with the effort he fell heavily back. Satisfied 
that there was no danger, the Arab crept forward with an evil 
grin. Licking his lips he raised his rifle, then, on a second 
thought, lowered it. Cartridges are precious in the desert. 

Feeling in the folds of his jibbeh, he drew a knife : 
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Pen and Pencil Studies of Dogs 


Drawn by ARTHUR WARDLE and 


‘Described by WALTER BAXENDALE 


No. 21—THE MALTESE 


HE pretty little dog selected as the subject of this month’s: 

article was getting scarce before the war put a stop to open 
shows, and though I know where several really first-rate specimens 
are to be seen in the neighbourhood of London, it is a certainty 
that many pre-war admirers have sold their breeding stock and 
that the variety has quite lost the popularity it had earned purely 
by merit. Without filling any particular purpose, the Maltese is 
a toy dog which, till ousted by the Pug, Pomeranian, and, more 
recently, the Pekingese, was a very great favourite. Its appear- 
ance is attractive; it possesses intelligence and liveliness; its dis- 
position is pleasing and, as a rule, it is hardy. The Maltese, of 
course, is a very old breed; it is said to have delighted the ladies 
of ancient Greece and Rome over a thousand years since; no one 
can contradict that statement, but I have in my collection of 
prints a very old engraving which proves that a dog very similar 
in character existed hundreds of years since. In the long ago it 
was described as an ideal pet for ladies; that description still holds 
good, and absolutely one of the prettiest dogs I ever saw was Mrs. 
Pryce Hamilton’s coloured Maltese, Nitza, a whole-coloured fawn 
weighing but seven pounds, which was shown at the exhibition 
of the Ladies’ Kennel Association some fifteen years ago. I am 
not certain of the date, but it must have been in the neighbour- 
hood of 1902 or 1905. 

The owner named, I well remember, also showed a blue-grey, 
Princess, which was but five pounds in weight, and some 
buff-coloured specimens. Nitza, by the way, was a winner, and 
in an interesting letter I have before me the proud owner pays 
tribute as follows to what undoubtedly were a very great novelty. 
““ The largest of my coloured Maltese weighs 8 lbs. and the 
smallest 5 Ibs.,’’ wrote Mrs. Hamilton. ‘I hope in time to breed 
them down to four or even three pounds, and also to obtain them 
without white markings. Their points should be: short face, and 
back rather short, short legs, dark eyes large and bright and par- 
ticularly not weak or ‘ weeping’’ (a blemish very common in the 
breed generally), and with black rims and eyelids; black nose and 
lips; the coat long and rather coarse, not silky like that of the 
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white variety. The face should be shorter and broader than the 
white. They can be any self-colour—fawn, buff, blue, chocolate, 
and black—though parti-colours, with considerable patches of 
colour, are admissible. I obtained my dogs originally from the 
south of France, and prefer them to any other because of their 
beauty, intelligence, liveliness, good health, and affectionate dis- 
position.” 

As the owner of that remarkable team experienced a difficulty 
in securing mates for her bitches, the strain made no progress, and 
the coloured Maltese slowly but surely disappeared from our show 
rings, at all events; there may still be odd specimens about, bu: 
they are so scarce that they pass unnoticed, even if given their 
liberty. Mr. W. E. Weller, a lover of the pure white Maltese 
and owner of that big winner, Chillicbury Masher, declared that 
the breed was the most zsthetic of all toy dogs and was for cen- 
turies the Court pet of royal ladies of France, who considered the 
variety the beau ideal of all that is sweet and winsome, fit to adorn 
a palace or lie on the robe of a queen. They were, he added, 
almost human in their fidelity, which, combined with their aristo- 
cratic lineage, brought them to the highest standard of a dainty 
drawing room pet. Though having bred them for over twenty 
years, Mr. Weller never lost one from distemper. These compli- 
ments are well deserved, but for reasons which want no seeking 
the Maltese can never again occupy the position its many virtues 
quite entitle it to hold. 

Regarding the points of the breed, the head should not be 
narrow, but of terrier shape, not too long, but not apple-headed. 
Long and well-feathered ears must hang close to the side of the 
head, the hair being well mingled with the coat at the shoulders. 
Eyes dark brown, with black rims and not too far apart; the nose 
should be pure black; the legs short and straight, feet round, and 
the pads quite black. Short and cobby in body, the ideal Maltese 
must be low to the ground and the back straight from the top of 
the shoulder to the tail. Well arched over the back, the tail 
should be nicely feathered. A coat of good length, the longer the 
better, is looked for; it should be straight and silky, not woolly, 
in texture. The Maltese, as recognised by the clubs established 
to safeguard its interests, must be pure white in colour, though 
slight lemon marks are not supposed to count against them. The 
coat should not be stained in any way, and must be well groomed. 
The most approved weights are from 4} lbs. to 9} Ibs., the smaller 
the better, but 10 lbs. should never be exceeded. 

Grooming should not be neglected, even for a day, and the 
best soap for cleansing purposes is that known as pure white 
Castile. It is best to make a weak solution and to thoroughly 
saturate the coat without rubbing at all by simply sponging down, 
taking parts of the coat in detail; afterwards use the whites of eggs 
(this could scarcely have been done at winter prices) and a small 
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quantity of borax beaten- up and dissolved in about twice the bulk 
of water, thoroughly filling the coat with this; lastly rinse the coat 
completely with tepid water; filtered rain or distilled water is 
best. Containing lime as it does, hard water is deleterious to the 
silkiness of the coat. Unless the dog is really very dirty soap is 
not required at all, and the white of egg alone may be used. So- 
called egg julep, generally made of oil and lime-water, is useless. 
Brushing and combing, applied with a little “‘ elbow grease,” 
should be regular. 
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The Cobra 


By X. 

T is a very general belief amongst those who are strangers to 

India that venomous snakes are so numerous in that country 
that they are constantly in evidence, and form a real danger 
which special care must be exercised to avoid. Like many other 
things believed generally about that land, this is a mistake. 
India is an enormous country, about the size of Europe (excluding 
Russia), and what is true about one part is not true necessarily 
of another. There are large tracts, in which for all practical pur- 
poses, snakes may be said not to exist. There are others where, 
though they exist, they are far from numerous; and there are 
others where they may be found in considerable numbers, but 
even of these many are not poisonous. I doubt if-there are any 
places where venomous snakes are so numerous that they consti- 
tute a real danger to human life. I have completed thirty years’ 
service as a member of the Civil Service in Upper India, and I do 
not think I have come across a score of poisonous snakes in the 
whole of that time. 

The two most dangerous kinds, because very deadly, and 
less rarely met with than others, are Cobras and Kraits. The 
Cobra is a black snake, distinguished by a hood, marked on the 
upper surface by a pair of rings, which give the animal, when 
the hood is expanded, the appearance of having on a pair of 
greyish-white spectacles. _ When about to strike, this snake 
erects itself with its head about a foot or fifteen inches from the 
ground and looks very handsome, as, with expanded hood, it 
sways itself slowly backwards and forwards. It is generally 
between three and four feet long. Its bite is very deadly and 
rapid in its effects, and no antidote is at present known. A few 
years ago its poison was in demand for experimental purposes, 
and I remember seeing the Civil surgeon of the station I was 
then in having some collected. He sent for some professional 
snake-charmers, and got them to bring a few cobras to the dis- 
pensary. To see if the snakes were really poisonous, one, 
selected at random, was taken up by one of the men and its jaws 
opened and made to close on the thigh of a fowl. In a few 
minutes the fowl was comatose, and in less than half an hour 
was dead. Then my friend had another taken up. The owner 
seized it by the tail, and as it hung, head downwards, he rapidly 
ran his hand up the body and gripped the hood. Then with his 
fingers at the sides of the jaw, he forced the mouth open, thereby 
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causing the poison fangs, which had been lying folded back at 
rest against the palate, to start up. A piece of glass was put into 
the mouth, which was then closed, and as the fangs pressed on 
the glass, they squeezed the poison sacs at their base, and the 
poison descended the canals, one in each fang, with which these 
teeth are perforated, and lay in a viscous drop on the glass. This 
was put aside to dry, and another Cobra taken up and its poison 
obtained in a similar way. 

The Krait is a much smaller snake, seldom as much as 2 ft. 
long, and from its brown-reddish colour much less conspicuous 
than a Cobra. Moreover, it does not sit up before attacking, and 
is more frequently found about houses than its black brother. 
As its poison is quite as deadly as that of the Cobra, it is on the 
whole more dangerous, and it is probable that it is responsible 
for more than half the deaths that take place annually from snake 
bite in India. In its effects the bite of the Krait is, if anything, 
more rapid than that of the Cobra. A man was once brought to 
me, a few minutes after having been bitten by a Krait. He was 
then already becoming comatose, and was swaying about between 
his two friends like a drunken man. I directed him to be walked 
off at once to the Dispensary, but he died before he could be got 
there, though it was but little over a mile off. 

One morning, about the year 1881, two friends of mine were 
having breakfast with me at my bungalow in the Badaun district, 
in the United Provinces, when news was brought in that the 
bhisti, or water carrier (who supplies to the household water 
carried round in a leather bag, called a mussuck), had caught a 
fresh Cobra in a corner of the well. We were told by the servants 
that the bhisti was a great snake-charmer, and could do anything 
he liked with a Cobra, and that the beast would never bite him. 
We enquired where the snake was, and were told that the water- 
man had placed him in a gharra. This is an unglazed earthen- 
ware pot, about 16 inches in diameter, and with a mouth large 
enough to admit a man’s closed fist. So when we had finished 
breakfast we all sallied forth. The bhisti was outside the veran- 
dah, with the gharra before him, and several of the servants had 
gathered round to see what would take place. We lighted our 
cigars and suggested to the bhisti that he should take out the 
Cobra and show us what he could do with it. All bhistis wear, 
suspended to a strap which passes round the shoulders, an iron 
hook, shaped something like the letter S, and used for holding 
up the well-bucket, while with one hand on the mouth of the 
mussuck and one at the bottom of the bucket, the water is poured 
from the latter into the former. | When asked to get out the 
cobra, the bhisti let his hook down into the gharra, and after 
feeling about with it for the snake, he caught one of the animal’s 
coils and drew it up, and then, with a jerk, hoisted the entire 
snake out and on to the ground. 
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There was no mistake about the fact that it was a cobra. 
Upon escaping from the hook, the snake immediately erected the 
upper part of its body, and spreading ‘its hood, stood on the 
defensive, watching the bhisti who was the nearest to it, as it 
swayed gently backwards and forwards and darted its forked 
tongue with rapid movements in and out of its mouth. The 
spectacles were very clearly marked on the hood, and the cobra 
looked very handsome with its black scales glistening in the sun- 
shine. The bhisti put his hand into the mouth of the gharra, 
and rolled it gently before the snake, which fronted the vessel 
whichever way it was moved, and occasionally struck at it when 
it came near. The man said that, if the gharra were removed, 
the snake would try to escape, so we told him to carry the vessel 
some distance away. As soon as he did so the cobra put his 
head down and, undoing his coils, proceeded to glide off in the 
direction in which no people were standing. To stop it, the 
bhisti got in front and put down the gharra in the animal’s path, 
whereupon it at once erected some 12 or 15 inches of its body, 
expanded its hood, and fronted the earthen pot. 

This seemed to us a rather poor performance, and we said 
as much, whereupon the bhisti said that the snake had to be put 
back into the gharra and that no one but he could do that. We 
' asked the other men present if any of them could get the cobra 
into the vessel, and all refused to attempt the job. So the bhisti 
was told to replace the snake, and this he proceeded to do in the 
following way. He put his left hand into the gharra, and rolling 
it slowly backwards and forwards in front of the snake, he made 
a sudden dash with his right hand and seized the animal by the 
tail. Then, standing up, he held it out at arm’s length, and the 
snake hung passive with about six inches of its body, nearest the 
head, bent at right angles to the rest, like the crook of a walking- 
stick. A snake cannot twist itself so as to climb up its own body 
when so held, and we saw that the man was quite safe. After 
holding it up like this for a minute, he hung the snake over the 
gharra, and slipping the head into the mouth, he let go, and the 
cobra disappeared into the vessel. 

This performance seemed to impress the bystanders con- 
siderably, and we heard whispered comments to the effect that the 
bhisti was a brave man, and that no one could handle a snake 
like him, &c., &c. Thinking, however, that there was no great 
difficulty about what had been done, we told the bhisti to go to 
the other side of the house, and said we could do all that he had 
done. My companions, who had had more experience of the 
country than I, refused to have anything to do with the cobra, 
and said that he was not a beast to trifle with, and that anyone 
who made a mistake in handling one would never get the chance 
of doing so again, as the bite was certain death. But I was fresh 
to India, and though I knew, of course, how poisonous these 
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snakes are, it seemed to me that with reasonable care no accident 
should occur. So notwithstanding the remonstrances of my 
companions, I went up to the gharra and began rolling it about 
to try and get the snake out. 

Having no hook such as the bhisti had had, it was necessary 
for me to adopt some different plan to his. It was quickly evident 
that rolling the vessel about would not do, so I took it up in my 
hands and, turning it upside down, tried to shake the animal on 
to the ground. But the snake preferred the darkness inside to 
the glare of the sunlight outside, and refused to be ejected, and I 
felt as if I had failed in the very beginning of my contest. Think- 
ing for a minute, I tried another plan. | put the gharra on the 
ground upside down, the mouth resting on the ground, and then 
began tapping the upper part witha stick. After doing this for 
a minute or two, by which time I calculated that the cobra was 
probably resting on the ground, I| turned the thing over with my 
foot, and sure enough there was the snake, now outside the vessel. 
He immediately stood up as he had done before, expanded his 
hood, and faced me. I went round to where the gharra was 
lying, the cobra keeping his head towards me as I did so, and 
putting my left hand into the mouth of the vessel, began rolling 
it in front of the reptile as I had seen the bhisti do. 

The snake kept bowing to it as it had done before, whenever 
it came near, so, watching my opportunity when it was so occu- 
pied, and seeing it was intent on the gharra in front of it, I put 
my right hand quickly round and, seizing the end of the tail, held 
thé animal up at arm’s length just as the bhisti had done. As 
before when in this position, the snake’s body became exactly like 
a walking-stick, the head and unexpanded hood forming the 
handle. Then, moving the gharra with my foot, so as to make 
the entrance perpendicular to the ground, I swung the snake’s 
head in and, turning the vessel mouth upwards, let go my hold, 
and the animal disappeared within. I have occasionally since 
that day had an opportunity of handling a cobra, but I have 
never again tried so senseless and foolhardy a proceeding. The 
gain was altogether absurd in comparison with the very serious 
risk run. As my companions had observed, you don’t make 
more than one mistake when handling a cobra, for the beast will 
never give you a chance of making a second, and yet just to show 
a few native servants that I could do what one of themselves had 
done, I ran the risk of what would, if I had been bitten, have been 
certain death. 
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The Reveries of a ¢ 
| Laturalist 


\ y, By WILSON ARMISTEAD. 


The Importance of Temperature Fluctuations to the Angler 


ITH reference to my notes last month, it may be worth 

recording that the South of Scotland has continued to 

enjoy immunity from the snowstorms and floods that have been an 

unpleasant feature of February and March in England. The 

heavy blizzard that occurred a few days ago (I write on the 14th of 

March) in the South, only made itself felt here by alate off 
telegraphic communication with London. 

Though the illustrated papers have frequently ainsi 
photographs of flooded towns and roads, the reports from reser- 
voirs in this district show that there is cause for anxiety owing to 
the storage being so much less than is normal. The meteorological 
reports state that last month was the driest February for twenty- 
four years, in the South of Scotland. 

Passengers leaving London for the north were carried in a few 
hours from abnormal floods to abnormal drought. This state of 
affairs is interesting, but it will be much more so when we see how 
the year develops. Will Scotland have an abnormally wet spring 
or summer to make up for the undoubted deficiency that exists ; 
and will England be drier than usual? I think there is no doubt 
that whatever temporary abnormalities may occur, the rainfall over 
a lengthy period preserves a steady average. 

I have been watching for the appearance of the frogs, and it is 
extraordinary how this is affected by very local conditions. For 
instance the first spawning I noticed took place about the middle 
of February, the frogs showing up on the 18th and the eggs being 
visible a couple of days later. But at the pond I described, on the 
hill, there is no sign yet—a month later. In the first case the 
ponds are in a sunny sheltered valley, in the latter on the north 
side of a hill. 


* * * * * * * * 


Not long ago a southern angler expressed surprise when I told 
him that in the North of England and Scotland, the trout in our 
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shallow swiftly running streams hibernate, and I imagine from 
what I read that many people do not realise this. Yet it is a fact 
that in such streams there are no trout visible after they have 
spawned, till about the middle of February and often the middle 
of March. This year I noticed them first on March 8th, but they 
may have been about a day or two earlier. None were to be seen 
at the end of February, and the water conditions were as favourable 
for observation as possible. Of course it is entirely a matter of 
water temperature, so it is not surprising to find that while the 
trout in streams hibernate, those in locks do not. 

I used to wonder where the burn trout went to in winter, and 
one day, in company with a friend, I determined to find out. We 
chose a pool at a bend on a small burn, and as there was a hard 
frost at the time and consequently not much running water, we 
were able by damming, and baling with buckets, to empty it. As 
it lowered, fish began to tumble out from the stony banks, and in 
a cavity behind a tree root we found several. Others were under 
stones. Altogether we got over thirty fish, ranging from yearling 
size to about three and a half ounces. The latter were typical 
specimens of the largest trout the burn held. The yearlings were 
not more than two inches long. 

This pool, though only about eight feet by six, was about three 
feet deep at one point—under the alder whose roots sheltered some 
above and below. The fish were very sluggish and stiff, and 
easily handled; and they did not attempt to evade the bucket that 
lifted them into a landing net. They were all returned to the 
stream. 

We watched this pool carefully after this, but saw no sign of 
fish till one day in March, when they showed up in full-force. 
Within a hundred yards were ponds of trout that did not 
hibernate ; they were larger fish and in deeper water, which never 
fell in temperature below 34 degrees, while the stream stood for 
weeks at an invisible fraction above 32 degrees. But I rather 
think the larger fish would have gone to cover if there had been 
any at hand. As it was they were very sluggish and, in the 
coldest weather, used to lie about the bottom in a semi-torpid 
condition. 

In the south of England, and in Ireland, the conditions are 
very different. There, trout are to be found in their usual haunts 
all winter, and they feed freely. 


* * * * * * * * 


The effect of water temperatures on trout is a matter that is of 
practical importance to the angler, especially early in the year. 
The weight of his basket at the end of a day’s fishing, will be 
increased by some knowledge of what is happening to the fish, 
and he may save himself much useless and unprofitable labour. 

Though it is only in our coldest streams, that is to say, those 
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of the north country moorland, that trout actually hibernate, it is 
nevertheless true that until the end of April there are constantly 
recurring periods when they are physically unfit to take and digest 
food. This state of affairs may last for days or for only a few 
hours, but it is probable that some part of each twenty-four hours, 
at this season, is a period of partially suspended animation for the 
fish. I do not think this is overstating the case, for I have known 
the digestive organs of domesticated trout to be entirely inoperative 
for three or four days. This is a matter that is quite easily 
observed. If you have a pond full of hand-fed trout that suddenly 
cease to feed, and if at the end of three days food is found in the 
stomachs of the fish in a fresh and undigested state, no food having 
been offered to the fish in the meantime, one may, I think, draw the 
obvious deduction that the food found is several days old. 

Another set of circumstances goes to bear out this important 
phenomenon. Trout that are being prepared for a journey, are 
kept in tanks till all food has been digested, as it is important that 
they should travel with empty stomachs. If it happens that 
during this period of preparation the temperature of the water 
remains at about 33 degrees, no excrement will be found in the 
tanks. On the other hand should the temperature be over 40 
degrees, this evidence of digestion is visible. 

It may be asked how all this affects the angler and it may be 
pointed out that with digestion sometimes suspended, and always 
much slower early in the year than during warmer weather, the 
periods when fish will take freely, are likely to be infrequent and 
often of very short duration. It must not be forgotten that I am 
writing of streams and not of lakes, where an entirely different set 
of circumstances have to be taken into account, but also based on 
temperature fluctuations. 

We will suppose an angler has decided to try a favourite 
stream early in March. The morning promises well and he is at 
the waterside in good time. As he puts up his rod, he notes with 
satisfaction a dancing bunch of gnats below the overhanging 
heather of the further bank. He watches for signs of moving fish, 
but without seeing anything to quicken his preparations. It has 
been a cold night, and he thinks to himself that perhaps he is 
rather early, but the day is warming up and fish will soon be 
moving. How patiently and carefully he fishes on this first day 
of the season. He recalls all he has read about the hunger of 
Spring trout, and he wonders how it is on such a day no fish are 
stirring. The morning yields nothing more tangible than the joy 
of companionship with the stream and moor and woodland. He 
has seen fish swiftly pass from still shallows to the comparative 
security of swift currents, as he disturbed them in his walk from 
pool to pool. But that is all. 

Choosing a pleasant nook, he seats himself and begins to 
unwrap sandwiches, but he is thinking all the time “ after 
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lunch’?! At his feet the amber water swirls in fascinating eddies, 
but there is no sign. Three o’clock finds him still with an empty 
basket and the afternoon air sensibly cooler. He is beginning to 
fear the day will prove a blank. The keen watchfulness of early 
morning has given place to a mechanical and rather apathetic use 
of the rod, and resignation takes the place of hope. 

Quite unexpectedly the line tightens, and then falls slack 
again, but he has felt the first fish of the season, and he knows he 
lost him because he failed to strike. There is some excuse, for the 
fly was taken under water, and not a ripple showed on the surface. 
But now the angler is all alert, and ten minutes later the first fish 
of the day lies curved in the bag of his landing net. 

By half-past four, six or seven others have been added to the 
catch, and then, quite suddenly, the fish stop rising. The evening 
air blows chill against his cheek. The blue March sky is cleared 
of clouds, and there is a hardness in the outline of the hills that 
tells of coming frost. So he wends his way home, content, but a 
little puzzled. 

Why did the fish begin to take so late in the day when the 
cold of coming night was already in the air, and refuse to rise in 
the warmth of midday hours, when flies were on the water ? 

The answer is simple. With the rising temperature of the 
morning, they began to digest yesterday’s food. <A cold night 
intervening had checked this process, and the fish were in no 
mood to feed till it was accomplished. To-morrow it would be the 
same, for the coming frost would prevent the digestion of to-day’s 
food. 

If, instead of frost, a cloudy night had followed and perhaps 
rain, then in the morning the fish would have been ready for food. 
If the angler should argue that it is a wise plan to go fishing 
afte*rain, he would have in mind summer-time experiences. Asa 
matter of fact the temperature usually begins to fall rapidly after 
rain early in the year, and immediately this happens the fish go 
off the feed. How often early spring spates prove disappointing 
to the angler for this reason! In March and April, in the north 
country at any rate, if he would take the most advantage of the 
rain, he must fish while it is on, and while the water is rising, for 
he may be pretty sure that the temperature is rising too. If he 
waits till the rain is over, he has probably lost his chance. 

Some years ago I carried out some experiments during two or 
three seasons, which convinced me that a thermometer is a very 
useful addition to the angler’s outfit at any time, but in early 
Spring it is a friend indeed. 

The points to remember are, that digestion at this season is 
slow; that it may be temporarily completely checked; that when 
trout are feeding they often gorge themselves and a fall in tem- 
perature may mean that several days elapse before this food is 
disposed of; and that short intervals of rising temperature may 
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not be sufficient to accomplish this at one time. Therefore, while 
it is a good plan to fish with a rising temperature, it may happen 
that such an interval will be entirely used up in digesting a pre- 
vious feed, but if prolonged, the fish will come on to the feed 
again before it falls; and this often happens late in the day, when 
the temperature of the air has fallen, but before the water is 
affected. 

Early Spring is a time of extreme fluctuations in temperature, 
and this fact coupled with the natural hunger of the fish after 
months of abstinence, and the need for recuperation from the 
physical strain of the spawning season, causes a violent hunger 
when the temperature is right; and this means that the fish overeat 
themselves, and are often long in getting ready for the next meal. 

Some useful figures to work on may be given. They are the 
result of actual experience; but again I would remind the reader 
that they apply only to shallow swiftly running streams north of 
Humber and particularly north of Tyne. An exception must be 
made too, in the case of streams on the lime-stone and other 
formations, where springs are common. The Cognet, for instance, 
is not in the same category as the Tyne, the Esk, or the Tweed. 
Its waters in the coldest weather are much warmer than any of 
these. 

I have said that the typical north country stream flowing from 
the moorlands is frequently, for weeks at a time, at a temperature 
bordering on freezing point; even after the angling season has 
commenced this may occur, and till the end of March such streams 
are liable to fall at night to below 40 degrees, though they may rise 
during the day a degree or two above 50. 

It is very little use fishing with the temperature of the water 
below 40 degrees. About that figure possibilities begin, but fish 
will be sluggish, and a well sunk fly is more likely to be successful 
than a floating one. 

Sun and mild conditions in the middle of the day may send 
the temperature from 40 degrees to 46 degrees or 48 degrees, but 
rain, even in March, will probably send it up to between 50 and 
55 degrees. A fluctuation of ten degrees between maximum 
and minimum temperatures is quite usual in 24 hours in March, 
and in April 15 degrees is not uncommon. Bearing in mind how 
instantaneously the trout react to these fluctuations, it will be seen 
how useful a thermometer is to the angler. 

The above remarks concerning the digestion of food in fish 
are contrary to general opinion, which declares, quite rightly, that 
digestion is extraordinarily rapid. But this statement is based on 
summer observations. An entirely different state of affairs obtains 
early in the season, as I have shown. 

* * * * * * * * 

Before leaving this subject, it may be we!l to point out how 

important a factor temperature is in growth. It will be easily 
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understood that fish which hibernate from November to February 
have not the same chance as fish in warmer waters, such as spring- 
fed streams or lakes. 

Though the latter do not feed in winter as keenly as they do 
in summer, they are nevertheless taking food all the time, and so 
they have nearly four months advantage over the hibernating fish. 
This is one important reason why lake trout are nearly always 
larger than stream trout in the same district, and why 
the former come into condition sooner. It is not the 
whole reason, because we find as well that trout food is more 
plentiful in lakes than in streams, so that even if the lake fish did 
hibernate, they would still be larger than the stream fish, but I 
think the difference would be reduced. ; 

As an instance of the severe conditions in some of our 
northern streams, I may mention that I have found young trout in 
the alevin stage as late as June 17th, but in this instance it was a 
case of a snow-fed stream that did not really warm up till July. 
In normal North Country streams the alevin stage is over by the 
end of March. 

The possible variation in the size of mature trout is one of the 
most astounding facts in the natural history of living things. On 
the one hand we find such trout as are typical of our poorest 
northern streams attaining a maximum growth of 33 ounces, while 
the trout in some of the Irish lakes attain a weight of between 
twenty and thirty pounds. I do not know what the record is, but 
I have seen one 27 ibs. and have caught one twelve pounds. If 
we take 30 lbs. as the possible maximum, we have fish 137 times 
as large as the same species in a mountain stream, where they run 
34 ounces. So far as I know, no other creature in our islands 
shows such astounding variation in growth as this; and it is even 
more extraordinary when we find that the egg of the small fish 
transplanted to more favourable surroundings is capable of the 
maximum growth of the species, while the egg of the large trout 
transplanted to a cold and barren border stream will only produce 
a three to three and a half ounce trout. The small fish yields eggs 
of approximately the same size as the larger, but only 60 to 80, 
while a thirty pound trout might reasonably be expected to yield 
fifteen to twenty thousand eggs. These are things that an angler 
may well ponder over. Certain it is that a trout is a very wonder- | 
ful creature indeed. 


* * * * a * * * 


In some previous notes I compared the speed of some birds, 
hares, and rabbits, with the speed of a motor car. This afternoon, 
as I was driving along a lonely road, I flushed a water-hen close to 
the car, and it was interesting to find that though the bird was 
obviously doing its best to get out of the way, it was easily over- 
taken, and in order to avoid being caught by the wind screen it had 
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to sheer off to one side. Unfortunately my speedometer is out of 
order, so the speed of the car can only be guessed. The nature of 
the road precludes any possibility of fast driving, and I am confi- 
dent the speed was nearer twenty than twenty-five miles an hour. 

The water-hen is notoriously a slow flying bird, but I should 
have thought it could have done better than this. A rabbit travels 
considerably faster. 

I am not at all prepared to accept the various estimates of 
flight speeds of birds. I am confident that in many cases these 
are exaggerated. On the other hand I know how in the case of 
curlews and wild geese it is very easy to under-estimate the speed. 
Any wildfowler knows this to be the case. Then there is a wide 
difference between the speed at which birds usually fly and the 
speed they are capable of. In the above instance I am satisfied 
the water-hen was doing its utmost. 
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Currant-Jelly Dogs and 


Hare-Hunting Recollections 


BY 
RALLYWOOD. 


FAMOUS Cumberland sportsman used to assert that an 

hour’s talk to a foxhunter is better than a week spent with 
harriers. When I had two sound legs I was of the same opinion, 
but now that one of my legs is decidedly ‘‘ dicky ’’ and the other 
uncertain, I shall only be able to potter about on a quiet horse 
with the crowd that hunts in circles. In my younger days I saw 
sport with various kinds of “‘ currant jelly dogs,’’ from the slow- 
hunting old Southern, who is so fond of a scent that he will lie 
down on it, to the modern foxhound or foxhound-harrier, who is 
all drive and fling. Admirers of the old Southern boast of his 
low-scenting powers and line-hunting qualities, and accuse the 
foxhound of being a skirting, jealous brute whose nose is unequal 
to a cold scent. I have never yet been convinced that the 
Southern hound does excel in nose. It is nose that enables the 
foxhound to race with only a moderate scent, but it is lack of 
nose that causes hounds to dwell on a line. ; 

The last time I hunted with Southern hounds was i I 
was living in the Holmfirth country. The ‘‘ Holmfirth, Honley 
and Meltham Harriers’’ are a_ trencher-fed pack supported 
entirely by working men. They are hunted on foot in a wild 
moorland country in the West Riding of Yorkshire, and they 
invariably meet at an inn. The huntsman, I believe, also carries 
on business as a cobbler. On a hunting morning each member 
of the hunt may be seen wending his way to the meet, accom- 
panied by his hound. If you frequent the tap-rooms of the Holm- 
firth district you will soon hear of the harriers. You will be 
assured over and over again that ‘‘ the ’Olmfirth Dogs is the finest 
dogs in the world, the best dogs on a ’ot scent, the best dogs on 
a cowd scent, the best questin’ dogs, and the dogs that can give 
tongue on any sort of a scent.’’ If you go and see for yourself, 
as I did, you will find that the ‘‘’Olmfirth Dogs ”’ can always 
be relied upon to throw their tongues at the wrong time. 

I met the ‘‘Holmfirth Harriers’? one morning at the 
‘* Shoulder of Mutton,’’ and found a lot of old-fashioned hounds 
of every colour but Belvoir-tan, all leather, wrinkle and dewlap. 
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They were very much like weedy bloodhounds in all but colour. 
Hounds were kennelled in an outhouse while the field were 
making merry in the inn. I waited for three-quarters of an hour 
after the advertised time, but no one appeared anxious to start, 
so I went home. Returning in the afternoon I found they had 
thrown off; but failing to find them in the district, I accosted a 
countryman thus: 

““ Have you seen the harriers?” 

‘* Seen the what ?’’ replied the countryman, looking puzzled. 
“Arriers! ’Arriers! What’s ’Arriers ?”’ 

*°Ev ya sin owt o’ t’ dogs?’’ I shouted, losing patience. 

““ Oh ay !’’ was the reply, ‘‘ they’ve gooan to Jackson Brig 
for t’ dinner.”’ 


Judge of my surprise when I learnt that it is the custom in 
the Holmfirth country to whip off after hunting about an. hour, 
and.adjourn to another inn for dinner. 


I met the hunt coming from their repast and on their way 
to draw. Going down the road hounds made plenty of music, 
but as soon as we got on the grass and found a hare, the cry was 
very intermittent. © Their notes, though deep, were harsh and 
unmusical, and the chorus was generally loudest at their fences. 
I never saw hounds behave worse; they were all over the place, 
and they tailed out worse than staghounds. 

The field was very enthusiastic; every man was a huntsman. 
It is true that only one carried a horn, but each man who walked 
a hound thought he was entitled. to hunt his own in the field. It 
was quite common to hear one man screaming ‘* Hark to 
Bannister !’’ another yelling ‘‘ Hark to Climbark!”’ a_ third 
rating ‘‘ Dairymaid,” a fourth cheering ‘‘ Rallywood,’’ another 
offering to back ‘‘ Bachelor ’’ against all comers—all at the same 
time. They finished up at a third inn, where they did themselves 
well, hunted their hares over again, and sang ‘‘ D’ye ken John 
Peel ?”’ “‘ Tally-ho ! hark away !’’ and ‘‘ The Holmfirth Anthem.”’ 
I had often heard that Yorkshiremen are musical, but I never 
believed it until I spent an evening with the ‘‘ Holmfirth Hunt.” 


How different from the ‘‘ Holmfirth Harriers ’’ were the 
“Furness and District Beagles!’’ This staunch little pack hunts 
a wild fell-country in the Lake District where the hares are par- 
ticularly stout, and five mile points are not uncommon. I could 
not say how they are bred, but I should think that they contain 
more than a dash of old-fashioned harrier blood, as blue-mottle 
is not uncommon and they are all more or less ’ throaty. The 
‘* Furness ’’ could not be called either level or handsome, but 
their style of hunting is perfection, and their voices would not 
disgrace otter hounds. They would pack together and drive like 
furies, and their slow hunting on a cold line was beautiful. Lake- 
country men often told me that they were getting ‘“‘ reyther ower 
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fast for a yar,’’ but a slower pack would have taken all day to 
account for a Lakeland hare. One little hound called ‘‘ Danger,”’ 
who was past his prime when I knew him, would not go a yard 
without a scent, and invariably kept the pack right. There never 
was a better nose than ‘‘ Danger’s.’’ Once when hunting near 
the coast I saw him take a line across a field of carrots, manured 
with rotting codfish heads, under a scorching sun. 

When hunting with the Furness Beagles I used to meet a 
most enthusiastic hare-hunter from Devonshire. My friend was 
accustomed to wax eloquent over the ‘‘ Cotley Harriers,’’ and has 
often assured me that these old-fashioned hounds were far superior 
to foxhounds in nose and tongue, and were quite fast enough to 
get out of the way of a regiment of Mr. Holyoaks. It was never 
my pleasure to hunt with the Cotley, but I remember ‘‘ Convict,”’ 
a hound of this breed that ran with the black-and-tans with which 
Captain Ormrod used to hunt wild deer in the Ribblesdale 
Country. ‘‘ Convict ’’ was a very pale fallow pye, almost white, 


very light in bone like a fell-foxhound or a coarse greyhound, 
and was one of the very best staghounds I ever saw. I also 
remember some rough Welsh harriers in Captain Ormrod’s 
Wyresdale pack which were equally good either as stag-hounds 
or otter hounds. 

Some of my best hare-hunting has been with pure foxhounds 


which had been drafted for lack of inches. I have always been 
an admirer of the foxhound. His lines would please the eye of 
any sculptor. Tom Sebright’s ‘‘ It couldn’t be more beautiful if 
it had been spoke-shaved ’’ is most happy.  Belvoir-tan is a 
delightful colour, and what Kipling calls the ‘‘ sad, discerning 
eyes,’’ would win the heart of any dog-lover. Next to a day in 
the field I know of no greater pleasure than a day on the flags. 
At his own game the foxhound is perfect. He also makes the 
best stag-hound; he makes a good otter-hound (the Wharfedale 
““ Fencer,’’ a foxhound drafted from the Durham, I believe, for 
colour only, was one of the best otter-hounds I ever saw and a 
most reliable marker); and, when not too fast, he makes an 
excellent currant-jelly dog. Writing of the foxhound, Lord 
Ribblesdale says: ‘‘ Put him where you will, at home or abroad, 
there is nothing like the foxhound. . . . But given the most 
untoward conditions of climate, diet, management, and hunts- 
man, a foxhound will always have a try. Anywhere and every- 
where, although he may not always persevere, a well-bred fox- 
hound cannot help trying.’’ Beckford says: ‘‘ Could a fox- 
hound distinguish a hunted fox, as the deerhound does the deer 
that is blown, foxhunting would be complete.’’ I am not at all 
certain that the foxhound cannot do this when left alone. The 
fell foxhounds of the Lake District frequently stick to the original 
line when it is crossed by others. Not so many years ago the 
““'V.W.H.” could generally be relied upon to carry a line through 
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coverts where foxes abounded. It is certain that the modern fox- 
hound does sometimes change foxes, but I am convinced that this 
does not happen so often as is commonly supposed. 

If I were forming a pack of harriers I should certainly go in 
for the modern foxhound-harrier or dwarf foxhound, but I should 
never be a stickler for cat-feet and clean necks. Experience 
proves that the cat-foot will not stand the work in a mountain 
country. Though fell-foxhounds and harriers are always more or 
less hare-footed, one never hears of a fell-hound dropping a toe. 
Clean necks certainly please the eye, but it has been my experience 
that the throaty hound invariably has a good nose. ‘‘ The Other 
Tom Smith,’’ who was certainly an authority, held the same 
opinion. I should draft for faulty shoulders more than for any 
other fault in conformation. I have seen hounds with all kinds 
of feet go well, but a straight-shouldered hound never yet went 
for long in any sort of a country. The mountain hound must 
possess a pastern as well as a hare foot, and good shoulders are a 
sine qua non, 

When I had got my pack together I would hunt it on slightly 
more let-alone lines than the modern system. I like to see hounds 
“Challenge on the mead the recent stains, 

And trail the hare unto her secret form.’’ 

(Nemesianus). 
I also like to see the hare put quietly away before hounds come up, 
so that she has time to decide on her point, and exhibit some of 
those twists, loops, rings and doubles for which she is famous. 
I am constantly being told that by giving hounds a view, and 
getting them away with a lot of noise close on the back of their 
hare, she is frightened out of her course, that fast hounds and a 
galloping huntsman, hunting them to a forward cast, can drive 
puss out of the home circuit and cause her to run like a fox. To 
my mind this is a mongrel system. The fastest hare-hunt is a 
very poor imitation of a foxhunt. The beauty of hare-hunting 
lies in the hunting through all the maze left by a hare that has 
not been pressed too hard. There should be more genuine 
hunting in hare-hunting than in any other sport. Bursting hares 
is not hunting them. Perhaps I take this view because I am 
** dicky on my pins.” 

The hounds, though all-important, are not the only interest- 
ing part of the hunt. There are the friends one makes in the field 
and the splendid hospitality one receives at the hands of the 
farmers and country-people. One of my greatest hunting friends 
was the late Mr. John Turner of Barrow. Mr. Turner, who had 
made sufficient money to enable him to retire early in life, had 
followed hounds on foot for sixty years, and, like the Reverend 
John Russell, he was 

‘*So prone to the chase that he followed each scent 
From the stag in the forest to bubble-a-vent.’’ 


as 
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Perhaps his happiest days were spent with the jelly-dogs. _I did 
not become acquainted with him until he was nearing his three- 
score years and ten, but he was then a most enthusiastic beagler, 
and much keener than many younger men. Every Monday he 
was to be seen going the round of his cottages, of which he owned 
about a score, collecting his rents, accompanied by a couple of 
terriers and a huge umbrella. Tuesdays would often find him 
trudging to the station, without the terriers but still grasping the 
umbrella, to snatch a few days’ hunting. When not hunting, 
he was to be found on Saturdays in the public library poring over 
the pages of The Field, his terriers sitting under the seat and the 
umbrella on the table. Tracing each line slowly across the page 
with his forefinger, he would struggle manfully through all the 
hunting news, then looking up suddenly, he would enquire of me : 


‘‘War’s this ere Salop, young feller ?”’ 

Shropshire,’ I would reply. Why?” 

‘* Well, I’ve read a terble good account o’ those ’Awkstone 
Dogs,’’ he never called them hounds, “‘ an’ I’s thinkin’ ov ’evin’ a 


” 


few days wi’ ’em 


The following week he would be off to ‘‘this ’ere Salop.’’ 
He must have walked thousands of miles after hounds, for I have 
heard him talk of fox-hunting all over Yorkshire and the Lake 
District, hare-hunting from Cheshire to Cumberland, otter- 
hunting from Wales to Dumfries, and I have accompanied him 
on many a beagling expedition. 


‘* What sport, Mr. Turner ?’’ I would often ask of the dear 
old man, when I met him returning from hunting, tired but very 
happy. His face would light up, he would grasp my coat-collar, 
put his face close to my ear, and reply almost in a whisper, 
“Why, we ’ed a blank day Tuesda, but a blank’s better than no 
day, an’ a gey good day Thorsda’; in fact it wor just about the 
finest ’unt I ivver saw. Yon dogs is ’untin’ just a lile bit better 
nor last seeason, an’ t’ young dogs is a gey good lot. But I isn’t 
as young as I used to be; I doubt I s’ ’ev to chuck it at t’ end o’ 
this seeason.”’ 


For years Turner had been “‘ gittin’ owd ”’ and was going to 
““ chuck it,’? but each succeeding season found him keener than 
ever, and as firmly convinced that sport was getting better, as 
most elderly men are convinced that the country has been going 
to the dogs since Mr. Gladstone introduced a Bill to allow 
brewers to adulterate their beer. His faith in the goodness of 
hounds and men was beautiful. After sixty years’ hunting, 
Turner opined that “‘’untin’s gittin’ to be a mair scientific job, 
dogs is better bred, better manished, an’ ’untsmen’s cleverer nor 
they used to be.’’ 


i 
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A Master of otter-hounds once asked Turner to join him and 
a few friends at lunch. Turner thanked him warmly but declined. 
His explanation was: 

‘* | reckon nowt o’ shoveing mesel’ amang a class above me. 
I’s as good a man an’ as good a sportsman as His Lordship, but 
_ I’s out o’ me place. I can’t talk this ’ere grammar talk.’’ 

In these democratic days it is pleasant to meet a man who 
is conscious of his limitations. The workman who throws down 
his tools to spout politics in his master’s time and assure his 
mates that all men are equal, invariably thinks he is superior to 
the rest, and is never happy until he has pushed himself among a 
class socially above him, where he is out of his element. 

On the subject of “‘ tarrier-dogs ’’ Turner could wax eloquent, 
and he opined that his ‘‘ owd ”’ bitch was the best that ever was 
bred. He had a fine contempt for the fancier who would not give 
five shillings for a working terrier, but would ‘‘ think nowt o’ 

ivin’ a couple o’ hunderd quid for ‘ Champion Dusky Summat ’ 
’cos it wor bred by t’ Duchess 0’ Somewhar an’ knew how to look 
pretty in t’ ring; but who wodn’t let ’is Champion Dusky Summat 
go to grund for fear o’ gittin’ its lugs rovven.”’ 

~ If a man knows where to find a hare in all seasons and in all 
weathers, he is by no means ignorant if he knows nothing else, 
says Christopher North. The late John Turner knew all this; 
he was a judge of a hound, and he was clever enough to make 
sufficient money to enable him to retire early in life. 

Another hare-hunting friend of a very different type 
from Turner was John Varnish. Varnish, who seemed to 
get farther down into his saddle than any man I know, 
and who had the knack of always keeping his hands 
down, was a hunting-groom of quite the best type. He 
was always in the right place; he had a habit of always 
doing the right thing at the right time; he was no mean per- 
former on the violin, and, like George Borrow’s father, he was a 
proper man with his hands. He was immensely popular with the 
farmers, and even more popular with their daughters; he could 
adapt his conversation to his company, and it was impossible to 
get him out of drawing with his surroundings. At a meet I have 
heard Varnish discuss hands, mouths, manners, and the nagging 
of green ’uns with a party of grooms; discuss fat cattle or seeds 
with Farmer Poskit; talk learnedly of sheepdogs with His Lord- 
ship’s shepherd, assuring him that a blue mirl with wall eyes 
would beat any other sort, and advise the landlord of the ‘‘ Hark 
to Abelard !’’ to mate his pullets with their grandfathers if he 
wished to breed fighting-cocks. To the huntsman he would con- 
verse on Brocklesby ‘‘ Rallywood,’’ Osbaldeston’s ‘‘ Furrier,”’ 
Corbett’s ‘‘ Trojan,’”’ Belvoir ‘ Weathergage,’’ line-hunters, road- 
hunters, and the good old days when blacking was made with port 
wine and currant jelly, when boot-tops were coloured with cham- 
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pagne and apricot jam, and when beer was brewed from malt and 
hops. In the ‘‘snug ”’ at the ‘‘ Hark to Abelard!’’ where the 
farmers congregated on market days, partly because the beer was 
the best in the dale and partly because the landlady’s daughter 
had remarkable eyes, he would talk of wethers, gimmers, hogs, 
shearlings, two-shears, and the chances of the landlord’s dog for 
the Open Cup at the next sheepdog trials. He knew that light 
land was good for barley; that wheat must have strong land, and 
he knew how much Paisley flour should be added to the dump- 
lings to make them as light as a snowflake. He could discuss 
hair-ribbons and silk stockings with the landlady’s daughter, 
would talk to the dominie about the treatment of boys, and assure 
him that rating and whip-cord would spoil the young entry. 


Plato considered that hunting with dogs and other sports 
should be pursued by all young people. Varnish senior held the 
same opinion. He mounted his son at the age of four on a donkey. 
At the age of six Varnish was promoted to a “‘ gallower.’’* When 
he had learnt to sit down in his saddle, nag his horse up, and 
keep his hands still over the leaping-bar at home, he was sent out 
with the harriers. Hare-hunting developed his eye for a country, 
his eye to hounds, and taught him that hounds are all-important 
and must not be pressed when at fault, a fact which fox-catchers 
sometimes forget. All this was excellent training for the greater 
sport of fox-hunting. 


Part of the duty of Varnish was to school the young hunters. 
His system was to drive his colt in long reins over a country, with 
a standing-martingale to make him take his fences collectedly, 
until he had made some little progress in jumping. The next step 
was to ride the colt over fences. If it failed to rise sufficiently 
through being unaccustomed to carrying weight, and got a fall, 
Varnish would then drive him over again to restore his confidence. 
Generally by the end of a week the pair would be out with the 
harriers. There is no better school for the young hunter than 
hare-hunting. Not having the condition to live with foxhounds, 
he would get left when hounds really ran, but with harriers he 
never need be far away and need not be bucketed. If his heart 
was in the right place, the excitement of the chase and the example 
of other horses, aided by the wonderful equestrian tact, as the 
Frenchmen call it, of Varnish, would soon make the colt into a 
hunter. 


“You ought to walk a puppy,” said Varnish to me one 
evening after an enjoyable day with the jelly-dogs. 

““ We had enough trouble with the last,’’ I replied. 

“But a harrier doesn’t get into mischief like a foxhound.” 

Varnish had his way as usual. A round, solemn-looking, 


blue-mottled, little chap duly arrived, and got kicked out of the 
* Anything under fifteen hands is called a gallower in the North. 
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stable in less than an hour for investigating ‘‘ Gamecock’s ”’ 
heels. The vet. said he would not live till morning; but we sat 
up with him all night, and he survived. Two days later he went 
seeking trouble and found it in the shape of a wasps’ nest. His 
innocent-looking little eyes were bunged up and his body swelled 
like a football. His next illness was caused by eating the best 
bath sponge. 

‘‘ A harrier doesn’t get into mischief like a foxhound.’’ Ye 
gods! Our puppy would have conceded points and a beating to 
a barrow-load of foxhounds. If 1 made a fresh wisp for strap- 
ping, it would be gone before I had done one horse. Blacking 
brushes, body brushes, curry-combs were conjured away, and 
were discovered weeks after in the meaduw. If the tack-room 
door remained open for an hour, we were sure to find bridle reins 
chewed to bits. He worried the parson’s chickens, played havoc 
among the flower beds, upset the beehive, and got badly scratched 
by the prize Persian kitten. 


‘‘Drat that blessed jelly-dog!’’ shouted the gamekeeper 
wrathfully one morning. ‘‘ He’s rovven t’ missis’s Sunda bonnet 
ti bits. If thoo disn’t keep ’im at yam, ah’ll shut ’im.’’ 

Soon after his arrival, our puppy started to use his nose; and 
he dearly loved a scent. If he could not find one, he would 
imagine one and hunt it about the garden for an hour. Some- 
times he would hit the trail of a mouse and hunt it up and down 
and round over the kitchen flags. Sometimes the pace was a 
cracker, sometimes it was cold-hunting, but he would stick to a 
line, if only a clothes line. Before he was six months old he hit 
the trail of a hare in some turnips and tracked her up to her form 
in grand style. After that he was constantly rattling the hares 
up and down the estate, and once he was fortunate enough to 
catch a leveret. 

A firm and lasting friendship sprang up between our puppy 
and the ‘ gallower.’”’ The puppy insisted on sleeping in the 
“* gallower’s’’ box, generally beneath the manger, but should the 
** gallower ’’ be lying down, the puppy would climb on to his back 
or nestle up against him in the straw. It was beautiful to watch 
them at meal-times when the puppy was sleeping against his 
friend. ‘‘ Little Greatheart ’’ dearly loved his meals, but he hated 
to disturb his companion. He would whinny and look round 
pathetically, and at last, when he could stand it no longer, would 
—_ the puppy very gently with his nose until he had roused 

im. 

The time came to return our puppy to the hunt, with the 
advent of the annual show and puppy-walkers’ dinner. There 
were lamentations galore and the kiddies nearly broke their little 
hearts. Unfortunately I was not the judge, so our puppy did not 
win the Cup. 

In the evening we made merry at the ‘‘ Hark to Abelard !”’ 
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What a jovial gathering that was! We made long speeches and 
quoted all the great authorities on hunting from Xenophon, 
Oppian, Nemesianus, to Somerville, Beckford, Mr. Jorrocks, 
Whyte-Melville, James Pigg, Kingsley, and Tommy Dobson. 
We drank to the M.H., the M.F.H., the landlady’s daughter, 
and we drank to one another. We assured each other over and 
over again that ‘‘ there’s nowt like ’untin’,’’ and vowed we were 
prepared to hunt anything “ frev a helephant tiv a mowdy-warp.”’ 
We laughed at the anecdotes of Varnish until we could laugh no 
longer. Unlike the majority of Englishmen who sing in pubs., 
we sang neither of ‘‘ Erin’s Isle’’ nor ‘‘The Bonnie, Bonnie 
Banks of Loch Lomond,” neither did we sing of ‘‘ Home and 
Mother,”’ nor of dying soldiers sending idiotic messages to the 
folks at home, but we sang ‘‘ A Southerly Wind and a Cloudy 
Sky,” We’ll all go a-hunting to-day,’? and ‘‘ The Mowdy- 
warp Man,” and we “ kept t’ owd tamboureen a rowlin’ ”’ till 
morning. A recent writer has told us there is more in hunting 
than mere galloping. There is! 

In conclusion, let me warn all good sportsmen against walk- 


ing a puppy. Always walk a couple; they keep each other out of 
mischief. 


[Since writing the above I have had a day with the ‘‘ Furness 
Beagles,’’ after an absence of ten years. They are now more 


level, handsome, and better in every way than ever before.— 
H.B.] 
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Correspondence 


GETTING BACK TO’ FORM IN GOLF. 
To the Editor of the BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 


S1r,—Now that we are once more back on the links, how familiar, 
and also after these four years of war how unfamiliar, the golf swing 
seems! Up and back goes your club, down it comes on the ball, out 
go your arms, and you follow through with the body, quite all right, 
apparently; and yet the ball doesn’t go as it ought, not every time at 
all events. Here in search of a remedy I have lighted on a plan that 
has at least helped me, and possibly may help others too. It is this— 
have a few minutes good hard punching at the ball, not the golf ball, 
but the punchball—as often as you can get the chance. The reason 
why this helps the golfer is not far to seek. When one lets out with 
the left hand at the punchball, just at the moment of striking the weight 
of the body is thrown on to the left foot, while the right foot pushes 
hard on the ground in support of the blow. You do not hit with the 
arm alone: you get the maximum of force into the blow by throwing 
the body into it. And this is exactly what one wants to do with the 
full shot at golf. It is true that in golf both arms go away with the 
club, after the ball is hit, and in ball-punching only one arm; but the 
root of the matter is there none the less; and the habit of getting the 
arms well away, with the weight of the body going after the arms, 
not before them, is exactly what’s wanted. 

Another point is the grip, a matter of the very first importance. 
In ball-punching it is no use, indeed it only tires your hands to no 
purpose, if you keep the fists tightly clenched the whole time : and simi- 
larly at golf, most men, so long as they are simply settling themselves 
into their stance and addressing the ball, hold. the club with an easy 
grasp, playing the head of the club to and fro freely and lightly just 
behind or over the ball. But at last up and back goes the club in 
earnest, and then, as it descends, they instantaneously tighten the grip 
with both hands, especially with the left, so that every ounce of the 
body’s weight and force may be transmitted through the club on to 
the ball. And to punch the rebounding punchball in the same manner 
against its platform with all the ‘‘ Vim, vinegar, and vitriol’’ you can 
put into it is an admirable private rehearsal for the effort to be made 
in the full drive at golf. 

This punchball practice is a splendid thing for the muscles employed 
in golf. If, however, you possess or can get access to a convenient 
lawn, it is possible to indulge in something much nearer the real thing, 
and this I like to call torturing captives. The dodge is to take an old 
golf ball and drive a long thin wire nai] right through it so that it sticks 
out a good half-inch or more on the other side. With pliers turn this 
projecting half-inch of wire over so as to form a hook or loop. Tie a 
couple of feet of string to the loop, having a cork or, if you like, two 
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or three corks made fast to it at the other end. Here’s your captive 
to torture! Set him up on the lawn and let into him with a club as 
hard as ever you can. You will do well if your best blow sends him 
thirty yards, but just how far depends on exactly how many corks you 
have tied to his tail and how heavy they are. If the lawn doesn’t offer 
thirty yards of clear fairway for your drive, the remedy is simple; tie 
on more corks. Of course, the more fairway you have, the more like 
a real drive will be the flight of the ball. But even the shortened flight 
will always show you quite plainly whether your blow was all right 
or whether it was topped or foozled or sliced. And your captive ball, 
when truly struck, soars gaily off for its limited aerial curve in a way 
that it does do your heart good to watch, and makes you ready to take 
your oath that, if it had only been a free ball out on the links, it would 
have gone as far as any drive you ever hit. Doing nothing but driving 
full shots, however, may grow in time to be a little bit monotonous, 
besides which a series of full drives, where you put every ounce you’ve 
got into each, are apt to be a trifle exhausting. But the sport is 
capable of development. If your lawn allows of it, you may add a 
little putting practice and make this garden golf into a regular game 
thus. Stick in a golf hole at one end of the lawn with a flag in it, 
drive a captive ball at this hole, go up to the captive and substitute 
for him a free ball and putt out with it. Of course, such a hole always 
counts as a bogey three hole consisting of a drive and two putts, and, 
if you are alone, you simply play it so against Colonel Bogey; or, if 
you can entice a friend to join you, the two of you can play an ordinary 
regular match. This torture of captives isn’t half bad fun, and it 


certainly does get both eyes and hands into good training for the real 
thing. 


R. B. TOwNSHEND. 


THE USE OF THE CATAPULT. 


To the Editor of the BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 


S1r,—With reference to that paragraph which you quote from an 
article in Country Life that the squirrels of St. Leonard’s Forest have 
to pay tribute to my use of the catapult, will you allow me to state 
that I have lived here for 26 years and have never shot or shot at a 
single bird or squirrel in that time? I have too much love for them 
now, whatever may have been the sins of my youth. Now I only use 
the catapult to scare stray dogs and cats who love to prey on my bird 
and animal friends. It is true, however, that the catapult.can be made 
a weapon of some precision under certain circumstances. I have on 
occasion succeeded in making individual ‘‘ tweekers ’’ with rubber and 
bag that shot wonderfully for a short distance, and in days gone by 
my old friend Mr. George Lodge will doubtless remember I could 
break the end of a lead pencil or snuff out a candle three times out of 
five shots at a distance of five to seven yards in a room, as well as 
hit any cap thrown in the air at a much greater distance, but it all 
depended on the condition of the elastic, right weight of shot, and 
other things I need not trouble you with. 


Joun G. Mitais, 
Lieut.-Commander R.N.V.R. 
Cripton’s Brow, Horsham, Sussex, 
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Sport Scrapiana 


A specimen of that curious bird the Spoonbill was lately reported 
in Hampshire, where it unfortunately met the too frequent fate of the. . 
rare migrant. The slaughterer, so far from endeavouring to conceal his- 
offence, appears to have been proud of it. Many-years ago it was 
stated that spoonbills bred in the county of Norfolk, but for more than 
a century past their appearances have seldom been announced. Prob- 
ably there is little hope that they could ever be enticed back, but they 
might at least be offered a chance. 


& 


Fishermen with the army in Mesopotamia have at times recorded 
the capture of ‘‘ Euphrates salmon,’’ monsters of 200 lbs. or more; 
there is a legend of one 300-pounder. These so-called ‘ salmon,’’ it 
appears, are in reality carp. Huge fish in the Tigris, known by 
various names, are stated to be barbel, that is to say they belong to a 
similar species. Speculation as to the best methods of cooking these 
‘“ salmon ’’ must therefore be vain, as they are not edible. 


& & 


Discussions on the best way to brighten cricket have to a certain 
extent died down as the cricket season approaches. It may be noted, 
however, that Colonel F. S. Jackson, than whom no one speaks with. 
greater authority, estimates that 50 per cent. of balls can be scored off, 
and that a batsman who is prepared to take some risks might score off 
75 per cent. It has been calculated that when two first-class teams 
play a full three-day match in fine weather on a good wicket an average 
of about 1,900 balls will probably be bowled and 1,150 runs made. 


& & 


Cases have been related of foxes who, when running before hounds, 
have snatched up a duck or a fowl and continued to lead the pack, 
some proof that the hunted fox does not suffer the agonies of terror 
the idea of which rouses the sympathies of the sentimentalists. <A 
story has just been told—not the first of the sort—about a man fishing 
from a boat who found himself fast into so heavy a fish that he supposed 
he must have hooked a snag. He had, in fact, nearly caught two pike. 
One was holding in his jaws another of the same species almost as big 
as himself, of which he let go before being dragged into the boat. 


& &> 


Somewhat vague statements have been made about golden eagles 
driven southwards by the hard weather experienced during the last few 
weeks. How far southwards these eagles journeyed does not seem to 
have been mentioned. Nor is it certain that they were of the true 
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golden variety. They might easily be mistaken for the white-tailed or 
sea-eagle, especially as the golden eagle has white feathers in his tail 
when immature. The two species can be distinguished by their feet ; 
the-golden eagle is feathered to the toes, the other has bare shanks. 


& 


Some lovers of dogs are anxious to introduce the Alsatian wolf- 
hound into this country. These creatures are believed to be undoubt- 
edly descended from wolves, and they have retained the characteristic 
loping gait of their progenitors. They are described, however, as being 
remarkable for ‘‘ highly developed sense, vivid mentality, and tempera- 
ment.’ ‘‘ Strongly individualistic and showing unique powers of 
intelligence,’’ the description continues. Though not hasty in — 
friends, this dog is devotedly faithful to his master. 


& & 


Already agents for grouse moors are understood to be busy, the 
prospect of enhanced taxation not sufficing to check would-be lessees. 
Before taking a moor it is specially important at the present time to 
ascertain on the best available authority precisely what are the pros- 
pects of sport, so many moors having deteriorated. In some cases it is 
said the limit beyond which grouse are not to be shot is absurdly far 
beyond the number that there is the remotest possibility of shooting. 


& & 


To the enquiry which has been asked at what age a golfer is in 
his prime there can be no answer. Obviously everything depends upon 
a variety of different things, one of these being the length of time 
required by a given player to improve his game by practice and experi- 
ence; and this again may be largely dependent upon the age at which 
the player starts. Lord Dunedin, the great Scottish lawyer, has lately 
stated that he would back himself at the age of 69 to beat the scores he 
made at St. Andrew’s when he was 22; but this in no way elucidates 


the question. 
. & 


Bird life in London is of interest to a multitude of people. A 
correspondent states that in the middle of last month he watched a 
kestrel hawk hovering over the warehouses in the West India Docks, 
Poplar, and later in the same day saw a brown ow/l sitting at the mouth 
of his hole in an elm tree in Greenwich Park. During the hard weather 
a few weeks back a pair of carrion crows hunted in the same park, 
and about the same time he saw a flock of fieldfares flying south over 
the Bank of England and the Mansion House. They were quite low 
down; not much higher than Sir Thomas Gresham’s copper-gilt rebus 
of a grasshopper which surmounts the Royal Exchange. 
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Wiotoring 


The Fascination of the Steam Car 


In the early days of motoring the steam car had a much greater 
vogue than it now enjoys. The writer remembers the time when 
many pioneers regarded it as a more practical proposition than the 
car -with internal combustion engines. That, of course, was in 
the dawn of motoring history, but long afterwards optimistic 
prophecies were made in which the steamer was held up as a 
formidable rival to the petrol car. It is regrettable, both from an 
engineering and a sporting point of view, that these castles in the 
air never materialised. Variety, we are told, is the spice of life, 
and although .modern petrol cars have reached comparative per- 
fection, there was an appalling sameness about them, until some 
recent revolutionary designs appeared. But the fact remains that 
with two or three brilliant exceptions the steamer did not make 
good. It is true that nothing like the amount of thought and 
capital was devoted to the evolution of the steamer that was 
_ lavished upon the petrol car. When the newer engine started to 

go ahead with leaps and bounds everyone of inventive genius 
seemed to concentrate his attention upon it, and the progressive 
development of the steamer stopped at an early period. Even a 
few firms who kept abreast of the times and turned out an up-to- 
date steamer of pre-war standard appear now to have succumbed 
to the fascination of petrol, and the writer has not yet heard of a 
single post-war production scheme in which a steamer car figures. 

When it had once overcome its infantile objections the steamer 
developed some fascinating characteristics. It was, in its larger 
types, a delightful car to drive. There were no gears or clutch 
to manipulate, and no ignition point to consider. So far as actual 
speed regulation was concerned, one just opened or closed the 
throttle ; and this one-lever control was a revelation to the average 
petrol car driver who could be tempted to try it. Steam cars of the 
status of the lamented White had other agreeable characteristics. 
There was power in abundance, silence, and a complete absence 
of vibration ; while the flexibility realised has not been approached 
by many petrol cars. 
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The steamer was not without its faults. One retains memories 
of refractory paraffin burners, a multitude of gauges, and an all 
prevalent horror lest the water level should drop too low. The 
design of one small steamer, the writer recalls, provided for a 
miniature inferno under the driver’s seat. The later models 
embraced the automatic principle, and the one-lever ideal became 
more of a reality. Burner nuisances were never quite overcome, 
so far as the writer’s experience went, but he has little doubt that 
these would have been eliminated if design had received the pro- 
gressive thought it did with the petrol car. As it was, the steamer 
did not make an unfavourable comparison when one remembers 
some of the early carburetter and magneto troubles. But, for 
good or ill, the steamer seems to have gone. The only forms in 
which it now survives are the heavy lorry and the omnibus, and 
in these commercial categories it is quite successful. If any firm 
were daring enough to introduce a really up-to-date post-war steam 
car at the next Olympia Show, the writer predicts that their stand 
would easily constitute one of the chief attractions of the Exhi- 
bition. 


The Revival of the 7. 


When will the Tourist Trophy race be revived? Most sport- 
ing motorists are asking this question, and rumour has answered 


some of them that we shall see a renewal of the classic event in the 
Isle of Man this summer. But rumour, probably, will prove as 
fickle as ever, for there are seemingly insurmountable objections 
to a 1919 event. The trade is not ready to enter its post-war cars 
for a race this year. Many firms the writer knows of whisper that 
they will be lucky if they materialise their post-war programme 
in time for the Olympia Show. They are finding the change over 
from war work to the production of an entirely new Peace car a 
formidable task. The relaxing of Government control is very 
gradual, problems of labour and material press heavily, and in 
some cases it is only within the last month or so that technical 
staffs have had a chance to think about post-war design. The 
trade do not favour the idea of entering pre-war cars for a post- 
war T.T., and they generally regard any suggestion of a race this 
year as premature. 

As to whether an amateur race could be successfully promoted 
is another question. In the past the T.T. has always been sus- 
tained by the Trade. The difficulties that would beset an event 
confined to amateurs would in themselves make it a very sporting 
proposition. No doubt, under present conditions, a number of 
private racing enthusiasts could be found who would be willing 
to attempt the promotion of a contest on strictly non-official lines. 
This would be purely a sporting event run for the glory of the 
game, and it should attract a good entry of old speed cars. It 
could not, however, be on anything like the scale of the great 
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motor Derby of the past, and would not attract the public interest 
that is assured by a big trade promoted event. These facts apply 
equally to the motor-cycle T.T. 

There is one community who will welcome the rival. of the 
T.T. even more than the sporting motorist. That is the Manx 
islanders. Many of them depend chiefly upon summer visitors 
for their annual income, and during the war they have suffered 
severely. Municipal authorities on the Isle have officially inti- 
mated that they would welcome a revival of the T.T. this year. 
Considering the claims of the hospitable Manxmen, and _ the 
manner in which they adapted their island to the demands of a 
great road race in pre-war days, one hopes that for their sakes 
1920, at any rate, may see another T.T. Incidentally one may 
reflect that there is practically no other venue for such an event. 
Under present conditions, such a speed contest on the public road 
is quite inadmissible in the United Kingdom, and in Ireland 
the elements are too divided to allow of the ‘‘ Old Country’s ”’ con- 
sideration in this connection ! 


Some Show Anticipations 


There was some suggestion in the trade of limiting the revived 
Olympia Show next November to British-built cars. It transpires, 
however, that this idea has fallen through, and the exhibition will 
be open to all comers as in pre-war days—except that the wily 
German and his satellites will not be there! Whether the present 
import restrictions will be in force at that date, or what effect these 
will have, remains to be seen, but so far as the Show promoters 
are concerned there will be no action to restrict foreign represen- 
tation. From the private motorist’s point of view, this welcome 
to foreign competition will make the Show all the more attractive. 
The writer hears of several very interesting French and Italian 
vehicles that are likely to be staged, and there will probably be a 
boom in light cars of foreign manufacture. While design gener- 
ally will not be of a revolutionary nature, motorists may anticipate 
some decided advances. Aero-type engines, friction-drive trans- 
mission, and novel equipment in starting and lighting sets are 
likely to be seen. There is little doubt, in fact, that the Show 
will demonstrate in a representative manner the results of war 
evolution in several important factors. No doubt some of the new 
designs will have actual test in purchasers’ hands this summer, 
but others, probably, will make their first appearance at the Show. 

Those who recall the decoration schemes of the stands at pre- 
war Shows and the gorgeous conglomeration of light and colour 
they collectively’ presented, may be disappointed to hear that the 
display this year is to be less elaborate. The stands at the next 
Show will be uniform in character and of quite simple decoration. 
But the uninitiated purchaser may find consolation in that he is 
not likely to give a particular exhibit undue attention simply 
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because it is surmounted by a brilliant lighting scheme. There 
are obvious advantages in this from the rival exhibitors’ point of 
view, and from a trade aspect the new order of things is fairer all 
round. Each exhibitor is given a sporting chance to display his 
wares to the best advantage, his selection of position in the hall 
being determined by ballot. 

There is a suggestion of reviving a Northern Motor Show 
next year, and, although the Society of Motor Manufacturers and 
Traders do not favour frequent exhibitions, it seems likely at the 
moment that a Show will be promoted in Manchester next January. 


Motorcycle Renovations 


Motor-cycling is recovering from its war suppression with 
healthy vigour. During the past month hundreds of riders 
obtained petrol licences and brought out their pre-war machines. 
These veteran mounts displayed every condition of efficiency and 
inefficiency. Some were pitiful to behold as they gamely struggled 
along in their state of decrepitude; others had evidently been laid 
up in good order, or had received an expeditious overhaul. It is 
the story of the old cars over again. But the motor-cycle reveals 
its ills more than the car, and its nakedness is more patent for all 
to behold. In the past few weeks such things as wire controls 
tied up with string, leaky carburetters, and an absence of enamel 
and plate have been all too prevalent. The motor-cyclist emanci- 
pated from war service shares with his brother of the car a bound- 
less enthusiasm to get going. So long as his machine will hold 
together it is good enough to break the long war-imposed fast 
upon. Later, he hopes for a resplendent post-war model, but for 
the moment the old ’bus is a godsend. 

Under present conditions it is certainly worth while to con- 
sider the thorough renovation of an old motor-cycle that has been 
laid up. Provided its engine and essential features are intact, and it 
is of the type appropriate to its owner’s needs, he is probably well 
advised to have it completely overhauled by one of the firms 
specialising in this work. The writer would urge upon the un- 
initiated, however, that they should obtain a definite estimate as 
to cost before the work of restoration is put in hand. It is some- 
times the case that the complete overhaul of an old machine is a 
much bigger job than it appears before an examination is made, 
and one is liable to find oneself much out of pocket if a subse- 
quent sale is contemplated. When one is not an expert it is a 
good plan to take an experienced friend to inspect the machine 
while it is dismantled and before actual replacements are put in 
hand. Those who are competent—and keen enough—to take 
their motor-cycle down and re-assemble it themselves, merely 
obtaining the required new parts from the repairer, will very con- 
siderably reduce the cost of restoration. 

With a machine that has seen much service and been laid 
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aside for a long while, it is probable that the tyres will be 
unreliable. It is false economy to attempt a new season’s riding 
with wornout covers or perished tubes, and the motor-cyclist about 
to recommence riding will generally find it a good investment to 
buy a new set at once. Very often economy can be effected by 
changing over a tyre:that has done service on the motor-cycle to 
the sidecar wheel. It is the driving tyre, of course, that gets the 
severest trial, and the combined driving and braking strains on 
this with a heavy combination are quite severe. Thus it is a good 
plan to have a light-car cover on the motor-cycle back wheel if the 
rim will take it. 


Douglas Attractions 


Among post-war motor-cycles the Douglas is sure of a place 
in the sun. This machine has enjoyed popularity for many years 
past, and its record of war service will no doubt further enhance 


THE 4 H.P. DOUGLAS AND COACHBUILT SIDECAR. 
An attractive Medium-Powered Passenger Outfit. 


the appreciation it has won. Upwards of 25,000 Douglas motor- 
cycles were used by the Allied forces, and in all the war zones 
they secured well merited praise from riders and administrative 
authorities alike. 

Many Badminton readers are already familiar with the dis- 
tinctive features of the Douglas. Chief among these is the famous 
horizontal-opposed twin cylinder engine. The Douglas people 
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evolved this type of engine years before other concerns regarded 
it aS a practical proposition. It has, of course, improved con- 
siderably from the initial design, but its essential features remain 
identical with those that cleared the way for this type over a decade 
ago. For war purposes the Douglas engine was made in a variety 
of sizes up to 12 h.p., which will form the power unit of the 
Douglas Light Car. In the motor-cycle type it is confined to 
models of 23, 33, and 4 h.p. Its prominent characteristics are 
power, excellent balance, easy starting, and flexibility of control. 
Motor-cyclists whose experience has been confined to the popular 
‘one lunger’’ are invariably fascinated when they drive a 
Douglas for the first time. The Douglas motor-cycle design now 
embraces a two or three speed countershaft gearbox. The drive 
from the engine to the gearbox is by chain, and thence to the rear 
wheel by belt. This two-step transmission, embracing a large belt 
pulley on the countershaft, is very satisfactory, and combines the 
advantages of a positive drive throughout with the well-known 
flexibility of the belt. The magneto is gear driven and is 
mounted on top of the crankcase, where it is well protected from 
damage. The general lines of the Douglas machine are very 
pleasing, and the detail arrangements of the cycle parts are invari- 
ably well thought out. The illustration on this page gives an 
impression of the attractive appearance of the 4 h.p. sidecar outfit. 
Used in conjunction with a well-sprung sidecar, the 4 h.p. Douglas 
provides an ideal passenger combination for those who do not 
require a super-powerful engine. It is well up to all touring con- 
ditions, and while it has ample power for the open road, the flexi- 
bility of the horizontal-opposed engine makes it extremely easy to 
control in traffic. The 2? h.p. model is an admirable solo mount, 
and its popularity among lady riders testifies to its reliability and. 
general handiness. 

Messrs. Douglas Motors are not yet quite ready with their 
new models, but deliveries are being arranged with all possible 
expedition. The firm have naturally been very fully occupied 
with their contracts for the Allied Governments, and, with others, 
they are passing through the inevitable period of transition which 
must precede a big post-war output. But the writer is advised 
that the new Douglas Peace programme will be issued within a 
few weeks, and he has no doubt at all that in the happy future 
motor-cyclists are anticipating the Douglas will be among the most 
popular machines on the road. He can say confidently that the 
Bristol house has some very good things in store. 


Rear Lights for Cycles 


These are days of fierce controversy, but the writer thinks he 
may well spare his readers by avoiding it in these pages. At the 
same time, there are certain conflicts of opinion in which one feels 
it imperative to take one side or the other. All too often the view 
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which one does take is decided by selfish considerations. But in 
making a resolute stand in favour of rear lights for cycles the 
writer pleads entire innocence of this very human failing. Both 
as a cyclist and a motorist he considers that there should be no 
reversion to the pre-war order in this respect. Under modern con- 
ditions of night travel it is surely most desirable for both cycling 
and motoring interests that the pedalling fraternity should be 
required to carry a red rear lamp. At present they are obliged to 
do so under a war-time order perpetrated by “‘ Dora.’’ Some of 
them hope on that celebrity’s demise to find no legacy in the shape 
of a perpetuated rear lamp. It is difficult to appreciate the weight 
of their argument. This seems to centre around two points: an 
objection to rear lamps in themselves, and an idea that their use 
encourages recklessness in the drivers of motor vehicles. The 
assertion that cycle rear lamps are characteristically unreliable and 
often render their owners subject to prosecution by going out is a 
very weak contention. The allegation of their adding unneces- 
sary expense to the cost of cycling is even more trivial. Motor- 
cyclists might as justifiably advance the same arguments, but not 
one of them is found so exacting as to do so. 

That the existence of rear lamps on cycles encourages careless 
motor driving is at least a proposition more worthy of considera- 
tion. In the course.of many thousands of miles covered on pedal 
cycles and cars, the writer has had a fair experience of night 
cycling and driving, and from both aspects he favours the cyclist’s 
red lamp. He has no need to drive at a reckless speed to obtain 
evidence of how difficult the cyclist is to see on a dark country 
road. The bicycle occupies less space than any other vehicle, and it 
is not always ridden with strict regard for the rule of the road. 
Knowledge of these facts makes the average car driver particularly 
careful where cyclists are concerned, and no motorist of the 
writer’s acquaintance has evinced any recklessness towards them 
on the score of their being required to exhibit a rear light. As a 
cyclist himself the writer would not discard his rear lamp did the 
law permit him to do so. Undue nervousness is not among his 
many failings, but—knowing the other side of the story—he feels 
a decided addition of security in the possession of a rear lamp on 
his bicycle. And so he allies himself with those who think that an 
organised movement for the remission of the present order is ill- 
advised. Surely, if all other vehicles are required in the new 
Peace era to co-operate towards the common safety by carrying a 
rear light, considerate cyclists will sustain no plea for solitary 
exemption ! 


Advantages of Summer Time 


The appearance of the April Badminton signalises the return 
of summer time. The French anticipated us by advancing their 
clocks one hour on March Ist, but on the 30th ultimo this country 
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followed suit, and motorists were not required to light up until 
7.57 p.m. Summer time is unanimously welcomed by those who 
motor for pleasure. During the war, in those days of darkened 
streets and scarcity of carbide, the writer found it of great help 
in his ‘‘ national importance ’’ hurryings on a cycle-car. This 
year we all anticipate some real, if restricted, pleasure motoring, 
and the long evenings one may enjoy even during the currency 
of this number will be very welcome. Even the gentle drive home 
after an arduous day in town is very refreshing, and on a week-end 
jaunt summer time often gives one an extra hour or two by sea or 
countryside. The more strenuously engaged have to “‘get going”’ 
earlier in the morning, but motorists are characteristically a sport- 
ing fraternity, and they realise that they are well repaid for the 
initial effort of the day. There seems every probability that 
summer time will be made a permanent institution, and if this is 
so, there is no reason why its operation should not be definitely 
fixed between specific dates. 
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Selected List of standard Books on the Sports 
and Pastimes with which the Badminton deals. 
New works will be added from time to time, and 
books which do not appear in the List will be 
obtained,to order:by the Publishers'of the Badminton 
Magazine, 9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2 


Hunting. Football. 


HUNTING (Badminton Library). by His Grace THE 
Eicutx Duke oF BEAuFort, K.G., Mowsray THE COMPLETE ASSOCIATION FOOTBALLER. By B. S. 
oe ap etc. with five plates and 54 illustrations Evers and C, E. Huu Davirs. Postage 6d. 


. THE*COMPLETE RUGBY FOOTBALLER. On the New 
THE ‘Compute FOXHUNTER By CuHarves Ricuarp- Zealand System. and W. J. 

THE ‘compute HORSEMAN.” By W. Dixow. 


PRACTICAL HINTS FOR HUNTING NOVICES. "By CHARLES Be) 
RicuHarpson. Postage 3d. . Fishing. 
THE — (Fur, Feather and Fin Series), By Tuomas F. 
ALE, With eight illustrations. Postage 6d. 


RED SEER (Fur, Feather & Fin Series). Natural History 
by the Rev. H. A. Macpuerson; Deer Stalking by 
CaMERON ; Stag Hunting by Viscount 
cookery by “ALEXANDER INNES 


10 Mastciions. Postage 6d. 
witb, IN ceNTRAL AFRICA. By Denis D. 


MODERN. WHALING AND BEAR-HUNTING.. By ‘Ww. G. 
Burn Murnocn. With 100 illustrations Post- 
age 6d. 
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RIDING AND POLO (Badminton Library’. By Caprain 
Ropert Weir, J. Moray Browy, T. F. Dace, 
Ture Lare Duke oF Beaurort, THE OF 
SUFFOLK AND BERKSHIRE, etc, With 26 plates 
and 35 illustrations in the text. Postage 6d. ... 

RACING AND STEEPLECHASING (Badminton Library). 
By Tue oF SuFFOLK AND BERKSHIRE, 
W. G, Craven, THE Hon, F. LAwiey, ARTHUR 
Coventry and ALFrep E. T. Watson. With 
frontispiece and 56 illustrations. Postage 6d. 

BREEDING RACEHORSES BY THE FIGURE SYSTEM. 
Compiled by the Late G. Bruck Rowe. Edited 
by William Allison. Postage 9d. 

THE GREAT Tables showing their Successes 
and Failures. LYN. Postage 1/- 

THOROUGHRED STALLIONS. By F.M.P. 

osta 

DRIVING (Badminton Library). By “His Grack THE 
E1cHTH Duke oF Beprorp, K.G., etc. With 
12 plates and 154 illustrations in the text. 

DRIVING. By Francis Ware. Illustrated (postage) 

MODERN HORSE MANAGEMENT. By Major R. S. 
Timmis, D.S,O. Nearly 500 photographs, plans 
and drawings. Nineteen chapters dealing with 
every phase of the subject. Numerous photo- 
graphs of famous horses. Postage 6d. ... 


Golf, 


GOLF (Badminton Library), By Horace G. Hutcuin- 
son, etc. With plates and 54 illustrations 
in the text. Postage 6d 

THE COMPLETE GOLFER. By Harry VARDON. 
Postage 6d. ove 


FISHING (Badminton Library). By H. CHoLMONDELFy- 


ENNELL, etc. . 
Vol. 1 Salmon and Trout. With nine plates & numer- 
cons illustrations of the Tackle. Postage 6d. ... 
2 Pike and other Coarse Fish. With seven plates 
"2 numerous illustrations of thé Tackle, etc. 
Postage 6d. 4 


THE SALMON ‘Fur, Feather & Fin Series) By yen Hon. A. E. 
GATHORNE-Harpy. With chapters on The Law 
of Salmon Fishing by Claude Douglas Pennant 
and Cookery by Alexander Innes Shand. With 
12 illustrations. Postage 6d. 


THE TROUT (Fur, Feather & Fin Series). By H His scans THE 
DuKE OF RUTLAND. With chapters on the 
Breeding of Trout by Col. N. Constance, 
and Cookery by Alexander Innes acme With 
12 illustrations. Postage 6d. 


PIKE AND PERCH (Fur, Feather & Fin Series). By Wiki ie 
Senior Redspinner'’ formerly Editor of the 
ae With chapters by John Bickerdyke and 

. H. Pope, and Cookery by Alexander Innes 
Shand. With 12 illustrations. Postage 6d. . 


PRACTICAL LETTERS TO SEA 
BICKERDYKE. Postage 6d. 


Dogs. 


MODERN DOGS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. (The 
Sporting Division). By Rawvon B. Lee, F.Z.S. 
Profusely illustrated bel ARTHUR WARDLE. 
Postage 8d. 


MODERN DOGS OF GREAT BRITAIN "AND IRELAND. (The 
Non-Sporting Division) Contents—Frontispiece, St. 
Bernard and Toy Spaniels. The Mastiff, The 
St. Bernard, The Newfoundland, The Collie or 
Sheep Dog, The Smooth-coated Sheep Dog, 
The Old English (Bob-tailed) Sheep Dog, The 
Poodle, The Dalmatian, The Bulldog, The Pug 
Dog. English Toy Spaniels, The Japanese 
Spaniel, The Maltese, The Pomeranian, The 
a Greyhound, The Schipperke, The Chow 

how. Illustrated. Postage 6d ... 

THE Fox TERRIER. Rawpon B. Lee. _ Illustrated 
by’ARTHUR WaRDLE. Postage 5d. 
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Miscellaneous. 


THE ART OF JU-JITSU. By Mrs. RoGers Warts. 
Photographs by G. W. Beldam, 


THE JU- JITSUAN. By Ww. 
Postage 6d 

LAWN TENNIS, out "(Badminton ‘Libeary). 
By J.M. & C. G. Hearucoater, E. A. PLEYDELL- 
Booth and A. C. AINGER. With contribu- 
tions by the Hon. Lyttleton, W. C. Marshall, 
Miss L. Dod, etc. With 14 plates and 65 Illus- 
trations in the text. Postage 6d. . ‘am wid 

MODERN LAWN TENNIS. By P. a VaILE. Illustrated 
from Photographs by G. W, Beldam. Postage 6d. 

THE By Firson Younc and 


Postage 6d. 
THE COMPLETE MOUNTAINEER. G, D. ABRAHAMS. 
Postage 
ROWING (Badminton By R. P. ‘ead C. 
M. Pitman. With chapters on Steering by C. 
P. Seracold and F. C. Begg; Metropolitan Row- 
ing Ha S Le Blanc Smith; and on Punting by P. 
re. With 75 illustrations. Postage 6d. 
THE OARSMAN. By R.C. LeHMann 


e 6d. 
SWIMMING” (Badminton ‘Library). 


H, GARRUND. 


By ARCHIBALD S1n- 
CLAIR and WILLIAM Henry, Hon. Secretary of 
= Life Saving Society. With 13 plates and 122 
Illustrations in the text. Postage 6d... 
THE COMPLETE SWIMMER. By F. Sacus. Postage 6d. 
BILLIARDS (Badminton Library). By Mayor W. Broap- 
FooT, R.E., etc. With 11 plates and 17 illustra- 
the text and numerous diagrams. 


THE COMPLETE AMATEUR’ BOXER. By G. Bouun 
Lyncu. Postage 6d. .. 

ESTATE MANAGEMENT. A Practical Handbook for 
Landlords, Agents and Pupils, By E. 
Curtis, F.S,I. Postage 7d. See n 

ENCYCLOPADIA OF SPORT AND GAMES. 

ol. }. Cricket. Vol. II. Crocodile—Hound Breeding. 
Vol. Hl. Hunting to ae Vol. IV. Rackets—Zebra. 
Postage 6d. 

ARCHERY (Badminton Library). By’ LonoMan and 
Cor. H. WALRonD. With two maps, 23 plates 
72 Illustrations inthe text. Postage 6d. 

ATHLETICS (Badminton Library). By MontTAGuE SHEAR- 
MAN. With chapters on Athletics at School by 
Beach Thomas; Athletic Sport in America by C. 
H. Sherill; A contribution on Paper-Chasing by 
W. Rye, and an Introduction by Sir Richard 
Webster (Lord Alverstone) wtih 12 plates and 37 
Illustrations in the text. Postage 6d. me 

COURSING AND FALCONRY (Badminton Library), By 
HarpDinG Cox, Joun RicHarpson and The Hon. 
GrRALD With 20 plates and 55 
Illustrations in the Text. Postage 6d. 

CRICKET te Library’. By A. G. S1EEL, The 
Hon. R. H. Lyrr_eton. With 51 illustrations 
in the ley Postage 6d. 

THE Laide CRICKETER. By “Albert E. 


CRICKET. “IN MANY CLIMES. By P. F. Warner. 72 
illustrations from photographs. (postage 6d.) ... 

THE ART OF SKATING (International a By E, & M. 
Sayers. Postage 4d. 

THE ART OF CHESS. By sd. 

THE NATURALIST ON THE THAMES. By C. J Cornisu 
With many illustrations. Postage 6d. 
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Shooting. 


SHOOTING (Badminton Library). By ae we SING- 
HAM and Sir GALtwey, Bt., 
Vol. 1 Field and Covert. With 11 plates ose ‘95 illus- 


‘tration in the text. postage 6d. 
Vol. 2 Moor and Marsh. With8 plates and 57 Illustra- 
tions in the text. Postage 6d. bua 
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THE PARTRIDGE (Fur, Feather & Fin Series). Natural His- 
tory by the Rev. MacpHerson; Shooting by A. J. 
Stuart-WortTLEY; Cookery by GEorRGE SaINTS- 
suRY. With 13 illustrations and various dia- 
grams, Postage 6d. 

THE PHEASANT (Fur, Feather & Fin Series). ‘Natural His- 
tory by the Rev. A. A. Macpuerson ; Shooting by 
A, J. Sruart-WortTLEy; Cookery by ALEXANDER 
INNES SHAND. With 10illustrations and various 
diagrams. Postage 6d. As 

THE HARE (Fur, Feather & Fin Series). Natural History by 
the Rev. H. A. Macrpnerson ; Shooting by THE 
Hon. GERALD LASCELLES; Coursing by CHARLES 
RIcHARDSON ; Hunting by J. S. and G, 
H. Loneman; Cookery by Cot. Kenny HEr- 
BERT. With nine illustrations. Postage 6d. 

SNIPE & WOODCOCK (Fur, Feather & Fin Series). By L. H. 
DeVisME SHaw. With chapters on Snipe and 
Woodcock in Ireland by Richard J. Usher; 
Cookery by Alexander Innes Shand. With 10 
illustrations, Postage 6d. ... 

THE RABBIT (Fur, Feather & Fin Series) By Jas AMES Epuunp 
HartineG, Cookery by Alexander Innes Shand. 
With l0illustrations. Postage 6d. ds 

THE SHOT. By G. T. TEASDALE. Postage 


HANDY GUIDE TO THE GAME LAWS. With Abridgment 
of the Acts Relating to ana By a SOoLicirTor. 
Postage 3d. as 

LAW OF SPORTING RIGHTS. By 
rister-at-Law. Postage 4d. 


Ss. Bar- 


Yachting. 


YACHTING (Badminton Library). 

Vol. I. Cruising, Construction of Yachts, Yacht Racing Rules, 
Fitting Out, etc. By Sir SULLIVAN, Bart., 
Tue Ear oF PEMBROKE, Earv Brassey, K.C.B., 
C.E Sern Situ, C.B.,G. L. Watson, R. Prit- 
cHETT, E. F. KniGut. With 21 plates and 93 
illustrations in the text. Postage 6d. s 
ol. Il. Yacht Clubs, Yachting in America and the 
Colonies, Yacht Racing, etc. By R. T. PrivcHert, 
THe Marouis OF DUFFERIN AND Ava, 

Tue oF Onstow, JAMES MACFarRRAN, etc. 


With 3 — and 160 Illustrations in the text. * 


Postag 

THE COMPLETE “YACHTSMAN. 
and E. Boutay. Postag 

TO THE BLUE DRAGON. By C. C. Lynam 


THE ‘MisADVENTURES! OF ‘HACK CRUISER. By F. C. 


DIXON. KEMP" MANUAL, OF YACHT AND BOAT SAILING 

ARCHITECTURE. (11th Editicn in 
Post free in the nied Kingdom 

THROUGH \MOLLAND IN THE VIVET FE. By 

CHATTERTON. Postage 4d. 


Hee KST AL L Sur TH 


Sport and Adventure 


HILLINGDON HALL. By RS. Surrers. With 12 
Coloured Plates by WitpRAKE-HEATH and 
JELLICOE. Fcap. 8vo. (net). 


A reprint of this amusing hunting novel by 
the creator of theimmortalJorrocks. ‘This isthe 
lastand completing volume of Messrs. Methuen’s 
minature edition of Surtees’ sporting novels, 
It i 2 full of its author’s racy wit. 

e previous volumes are : 
| ANDLEY CROSS. Postage 6d. 
MR. SPONGE’E SPORTING TOUR. Postage 6d. 
ASK MAMMA, OR THE RICHEST COMMONER IN ENGLAND. 
Postage 6d. 
JORROCKS’S JAUNTS AND Postage 6d. 
MR. FACEY ROMFORD’S HOUNDS. Postage 6d. 
Or, The Sporting Adventures of Thomas 
Postage 6d. 


Esq. q. 
PLAIN OR RINGLETS Postage 6d. 


Note.—All prices of Books are subject to alteration. 
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3/6 
for 
Four Lines 


Miscellaneous Advertisements 


10/6 
Per Inch 


Books on Sport 


Rare Sporting Books. Surtees Hillingdon Hall Ist. Edition 
£4 4s.: Foxhounds, Forest and Prairie 21s. 0d.: Scrope’s Deer 
Stalking, Ist. Edition 1838, £4 4s.: Buxton’s Short Stalks, 
2vols., £22s.. 1892-98; Cross Autobiography of the Stage Coach- 
man, 3 vols., 1861, £3 3s.; Whitaker’s Deer Parks and Paddocks 
of England, 1892, Scrope’ s £3 3s.; Salmon Fishing 1854, £3 3s.; 
The British Thoroughbred Horse by Wm..Allison, illusirated 1901, 
£210; Large Game Shooting in Thibet, the Hymalayas, Northern 
and Central India by Brigadier General A. A. A. Kinloch 1892. 
25/-; Trees: A Woodland Note-book by Rt Hon. Sir H. Max- 
well, beautifully illustrated Edit-de-Luxe 1915 (pub. 45/- net.) 
25/-; Llfe and Habits of the Badger by J. F. Blakeborough and 
Sir A. E. Pease, illustrated 1914, 10/6; Mr. Spinks and his 
Hounds by F. M. Lutyens illustrated, 10/6; The Salmon Fly ; 
How to Dress It and How to Use It by G. M. Kelson, profusely 
illustrated including 8 coloured plates 1895, 18/-; Tauntons 
Portraits of Celebrated Rabehorses from 1702 to 1870, 4 vols 1887 
£5 12s 6d,; Letters to Young Shooters by Sir R. Payne-Gallway. 
1896, 21/-; Folkard’s The Wild Fowler, 3rd. Edition, illustrated 
1875. 30/- The Fly Fisher's Entomology by A. Ronalds, 1856, 
18/-- WANTED Encyclopedia Britannica last Editien, 29 vols. 
£25 offered. BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John 
Bright Street, Birmingham. 


HAVE YOU ANY PHOTOGRAPHS OR ‘‘SNAPSHOTS"’ which you 
value and from which you would like to have made a more 
valuable portrait? From almost any Photograph Mr. Collings 
can paint a Masterly Portrait in Water Colours, in Oils, or Pas- 
tels, ora Minature on Ivory. Mr. Collings has recently painted 
a series of Portraits of the former Masters of the Peshawar 
Hunt for their Indian Club House. Post your photographs to 
Mr. Keturah Collings. 7 Lower Seymour Streef? Portman Sq.. 
London. W.1. He will write you very fully before any expense 
is incurred, 


made in owr own factories at 
Banbridge, Ireland are renown- 
ed for their exquisite design, 
lasting wear and purity. 

Real Irish Linen is far more 
econcmical than cheaper and 
iuferiorfabrics. It will pay you 
well to pay the difference in 
price. 


Samples and List post free. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd, 


44u Donegall Place, Belfast. 


WANTED,— Two Copies of Badminton for December, 1918 
Apply © Backnumbers,” Badminton Magazine, 9, King Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


MODERN HORSE MANAGEMENT. By Major R.S. Timms, D.S.O. 
Nearly 500 photographs, plans and drawings. Nineteen chap- 
ters dealing with every phase of the subject. Numerous 
photographs of famous horses. Postage 6d. 1i5s. Publishers: 
BapMINTON Liprary, 9 King Street, W.C. 2. 


GUNS 


SECONDHAND GUNS.—Several 12-bore Hammerless 
Ejector Guns, in excellent condition, for sale at moderate prices. 
Can be tried at our private shooting range.—For List and par- 
ticulars apply to HoLLanp & HoLLanpd Ltp., 98 New Bond St., 
London, W 


HOTELS FOR SPORTSMEN 


BROCKHILL COURT HOTEL, Shelsey, Beauchamp, Wor- 
cester.— First-class hotel, renowned for its excellent cuisine ; 
situated in the lovely valley of the Teme, in the centre of the 
beautiful fruit country; seven miles trout fishing. tennis, 
billiards, &c. motor excursions. 


TROUT FISHING in five miles of river and numerous lakes, 
two of which stocked in 1916-17 and 1918 with 10 in. Loch Levens 
and brown trout, with use of ghillie and boats. COBDEN'S 
HOTEL, Capel Curig, five milesfrom Bettws-y-Coed, eee 
and healJthiest situation in N. Wales. 


Full particulars from— 


ESTATES WALKER, FRASER & STEELE, 


Estate Agents, 
SHOOTINGS 74, BATH 
FISHINGS 


JOHN WALKER. F.S.I. 


Telegrams; “ Sportsman, Glasgow,”’ 


HAVE YOU A DOGP?P 


Then by means of the “QUIK” DOG POWDERS | 
you can always keep him in the pink of condition, 
healthy, heariy full of life, free from all Skin 
Diseases and other complaints, and also from the 
most objectionab'e troubles due to the presence of 
WORMS. Usethese Powders with the utmost con- 
fidence; they are prepared from the recipe of one 
of the best-known and most successful Dog 

Breeders in the World. 2/6; post free 2/8, from 
F. H PROSSER & Co., Ltd., Veterina. y Chemists, Spring Hill, 
BIRMINGHAM, or through anv Chemist Corn Dealer. 

DO NOT LET YOUR DOG SUFFER. 


Badminton 


To the Publisher of “The Badminton Magazine.” 


Please send “ The Badminton Magazine,” for 


I enclose* 


Name 


*SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
One Year (Post free) 12/- United Kingdom. 
13/- Canada. 
16/- Elsewhere, 


Subscription Form 


191 


9 King Street, Covent Garden, 


Address 


months, for which 
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The old astrologers attempted to transmute 
base metals into gold. 


I don’t do that 
but I do change 


into 


MONEY 


All sorts of Waste Paper purchased and 
collected for prompt Cash, under personal 
supervision. 


"PHONE or WRITE 
Telephone : 8315 City. 


WILLIAM SOANES, 72 & 73, Temple Chambers, E.C.4. 


(Established for over 70 years.) 


Yu 
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GILLETTE BLADES 


OF ALL -OR 

CUTLERS POST 

STORES FREE 
ae FROM THE 


CLEMAK SAFETY RAZOR 
IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, KINGSWAY, LONDoN.w.c.2. 


So WASTE PAPER 
TMILLIONS OF BLADES WASTED ANNUALLY- 


“BEAUTIFULLY COOL AND SWEET SMOKING.” 


PLAYER’S NAVY CUT TOBACCO 


Packed in varying degrees of strength to suit every class of smoker, 


Player's Gold Leaf Navy Cut - Per oz, 
Player's Medium Navy Cut 10; 1d. 


Player's Tawny Navy Cut - - - 
1d. 
PLAYER'S “WHITE LABEL” NAVY - - - - 
Also Player's Navy Cut de Luxe (a development of Player's Navy Cut) 
packed in 2-oz. and 4-oz. Airtight Tins at 2/1 and 4/2 respectively. 


PLAYER’S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES 


Have a world-wide reputation. They are made from fine quality 
Virginia Tobacco and sold in two strengths—Mild and Medium. 


MILD (Gold Leaf) MEDIUM 
100 for 5/4 50 for 2/8 100 for 43 50 for 2/24 
IN PACKETS AND TINS FROM ALL TOBACCONISTS AND STORES. 


These Cigarettes (and Tobaccos) are also suppiied at DUTY FREE RATES for the 
purpose of gratuitous distribution to wounded Soldiers and Sailors in Hospital. 


on to JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 


Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd, 


Everyone practically will be the 

user of some kind of firearm after 

the war—a low power rifle or gun 

for house or garden, a target rifle 

for the range, or a sporting rifle or 
gun for the field. 


After the war B.S.A. rifles and 
guns of deadly accuracy and proved 
reliability will once again be made 
for all these purposes. 
Write to us, we want to tell you 


all about our plans and to send you 
B.S.A. Rifle Books post free. 


THE BIRMINGHAM SMALL 
ARMS COMPANY, LTD., 


Birmingham England. 
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Che Badminton Magazine 
OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES 


EDITED BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 
No. 285. APRIL, 1919 


CONTENTS. 


SPORTSMEN OF MARK—LXXV. Admiral of the a caey the Hon. SIR HEDWORTH 
MEUX, K.C.B., K.C.V.O as ; at BY THE EDITOR 


A LOOK ROUND—The Rea Season—Up t to die Course—The Fatal Biennial—Defeated 
Favourites—The Craven Stakes... we BY A. E. WATSON 


EILEAN GLAS . BY THE HON. R. C. DRUMMOND 
MY FIRST FLIP _.... ae bane eed BY COMMANDER CHARLES E. ELDRED, R.N. 
ROMULUS AND REMUS.. BY RICHARD TRENCH BELL 
A GOAN SHOOT . BY LIEUT. C. M. COLEMAN 
NOTES FROM THE FISHING HUT ies BY H. T. SHERINGHAM 
THE REAL THING BY MOSSTE LINTON 


PEN AND PENCIL STUDIES OF DOGS. No. 21—The Maltese 
Drawn by ARTIFUR WARDLE and Described by WALTER BAXENDALE 


THE COBRA . BY X. 


THE REVERIES OF A ‘NATURALIST— ‘The Importance of aii Fluctuations to 
the Angler we BY WILSON H. ARMISTEAD 


CURRANT JELLY DOGS AND “HARE- HUNTING RECOLLECTIONS BY RALLYWOOD 
CORRESPONDENCE—Getting Back to Form in Golf. The Use of the Catapult. 

MOTORING 


: : Sag ——All Editorial Communications should be addressed to the Editor, 9, King Street, 
Editorial Notice. Covent Garden, W.C. MSS. and photographs should bear the name and address 
of the sender, and when a nom de plume is adopted, the correct name and address must be enclosed for our 
satisfaction. They will be carefully considered, and if accompanied by an envelope sufficiently stamped, will 
be returned if unsuitable for publication. While every care is taken, we are not responsible for loss. 


The Subscription to The Badminton Magazine is 12/- per annum in the 
United Kingdom, 13/- to Canada, and 16/- elsewhere abroad, post free. 


Registered at the General Post Office for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. 
Entered as Second-class matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, 1903. 


“(Regd. Trade Mark) 


IDEAL for Day and Night Wear of every Description. 


Write to the Manufacturers » ' NI . Wm. Hollins & Co., Ltd. 
for pattern booklet, % WEAR (Trade only) 7b Viyella House, 
“The Story of ‘*Viyella,"’ 7 Newgate St., London, E.C. 1. 


(REGD. TRADE MARK) 
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MANUFACTURERS OF RAZORS FINE SHEFF CUTLERY” 
BRANCHES 
49-MOORGATE STREET-EC 


BRANCHES 
145-CANNON STREET - 


42-OLD BROAD STREET EC’ 
45-QUEEN VICTORIA STREET 


99 ‘STRAND -W:C 
103 -STRAND -W-C_ 
16:LONDON STREET EC 17 -BILLITER STREET EC 


STROPPING 
MACHINE 


12/6 


FINE 
ENGLISH 
CALF 


7/6 


FULL 
HOLLOW 
GROUND 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


HEAD OFFICE SHOW R™S-@ - POSTAL DEP? 
BILLITER ‘STREET: LONDONEC 
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_All-British Tyre 


Made under the GW.Beldam Patents 


[HE * BULLDOG” Tyre is made with the scientific 
Beldam design of rubber tread—which affords an 
unparalleled road-grip. It is built to a very high stan- 
dard at a moderate price—there is no other tyre which 
gives so much quality value for money. Bulldog Tyres 
are specially suitable for light cars. 
All standard sizes made; write for Booklet ‘‘Testimony,” 
written by users, and for complete list of sizes and prices. 


The Beldam Tyre Co., Ltd., Brentford, Middlesex. 


“ The ‘ Bulldog’ Cover has at last pur- 
chased a small stone working its way 
is through the casing. When I took the cover 
: off (first tinte and last) it had run over 8,250 
Testimony miles unpunctured. 


G. H. 
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oforists! 
Get together under one Hag— 


UNITY is essential in these times. Motorists have vital intérests to maintain, 
urgent reforms to prosecute. No motorist can aspire to cope with post-war prob- 
lems in his pata a capacity. United in the unparalleled organisation of the 
R.A.C., car owners will enjoy an invincible Safeguard to their interests whatever 
the future may bring forth. In this cause the Club invites 200,000 car 
owners to become Associate-Members at the nominal individual subscription of 


ONE GUINEA a year. 


Apart from the a eee motorists collectively derive from a powerful R.A.C., 
tangible individual benefits are accorded to vty d car owner who becomes an 
associate member, The club is not run for profit, but for the disinterested service 


of all motorists. | Among the facilities at the disposal of Associate-Members 
are the following :— 


FREE “GET-YOU-HOME” SCHEME, 
whereby in case of accident or on 
road you may obtain a relief car to help you and 

your party home, (See details in R.A. C. Booklet) 


FREE Legal advice and Defence on all matters 
Motoring. 


FREE Use of a Reading Room at the R.A.C. 
FREE Assistance in Touring & Foreign Travelt 
FREE Assistance of the R.A.C. Road Guides. 


SPECIAL INSURANCE FACILITIES,  etc,, ect., 


Post YOUR &1 1 0 Subscription to-day. This subscription 
gives Associate- Membership for 12 months from the date of join- 
ing at any time. An illustrated R.A.C. Booklet containing full 
yy Z details of the many advantages and Fv oy of associate-mem- 
YZ bership will be sent to ‘‘ BADMINTON "’ readers post-free on 
request to The Secretary, Dept. ‘‘M’’ Royal Automobile 
Club, Pall Mall, London, S.W,1. 


EVERY Motorist should JoIN 
the RAC. Without defay !! 
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THE MOTORCYCLE OF REFINEMENT 
An Ideal Mount for Post War Pleasure Riding 


[EDURING the War upwards of 25,000 

DOUGLAS Motorcycles bore their 
part in advancing the cause of justice and 
freedom. The Allied authorities, with every 
DOUGLAS rider in the services, are ready 


to testify that it was no small part. 
reat victory has been won the 


Now the 

DOUGLAS has no intention of rest- 
ing upon its laurels. It is at the service of 
everyone who desires the ideal motorcycle 
for pleasure riding in the coming days of 
Peace. 


THE DOUGLAS has always been an 
exclusive motorcycle—something apart 
from the ordinary run of stereotyped design. 
It was the pioneer in horizontal oppose 
engines, and had attained perfect balance and 


flexibility in this design, years before any- 
thing similar was attempted by its competi- 
tors. 


ORDER a DOUGLAS for your post. 
war motorcycling. 

Whether you are a solo rider or a side-car 

enthusiast your requirements will be fully met 

by this unique mount. 


THE DOUGLAS is powerful, light, 

smooth running and exceptionally easy 
to control RELIABILITY is an out- 
standing characteristic and the DOUGLAS 
is the ideal motorcycle for Post War Riding. 


THE DOUGLAS Peace Programme 
will be ready very shortly. Write for 


a copy to Dept “ Y 


DOUGLAS MOTORS LTD., 
KINGSWOOD, BRISTOL. 


39 NEWMAN ST., LONDON, W.1. 


Something for 
Nothing 


N this imperfect world everyone likes 
the idea of getting something for no- 


thing: so some people defend the coal- 
range on the ground that it heats the water in 
the range-boiler by means of “ waste heat ”. 


It is a pleasing thought, but unfortunately mis- 
taken. 


When the damper is open the range simply 
devours coal; when it is shut the boiler exercises 
a cooling influence, which means that much more 
stoking is necessary to get the ordinary work out 
of the range. 


= Householders who have substituted gas water- 
4 heaters find that not only do they get a better 
“ supply of hot water, but their coal consumption 
% is much reduced. And the gas bill can be kept 
4 correspondingly low, because these water-heaters 
are so constructed as to combine surprising eco- 

% nomy with their efficiency—if due care be taken. 


THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL 
GAS ASSOCIATION 


47 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1 
X66b 
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“Our lives are shortened by our ignorance. Herbert Spencer. 


IN DOOR WORKERS 


When lack of exercise, “excessive brain-work or nerve 
strain make -you feel tittle 


ina glass cold water wal clear your: head and tone Your 


This ‘wotld: famous apetient gently stimulates 

liver, the body’s filter. .. With this important organ working 

properly the blood. becomes pure, and the nerves normal. 

sleep, a clear brain, and good. digestion. 
‘sare sure to fallow. 


re FRUIT SALT” IS PREPARED ONLY BY J; C. ENO, LIMITED. 
3 Do not be imposedjupon by Imitations. 
“ FRUIT SALT WORKS, POMEROY STREET, LONDON, S. . 
SOLD THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


STOP and 


for-you to stop and think seriously as to what your Position may — 
be ten or fifteen years hence. 

To-day, in the height and strength of your manhaod, you may 
hee doing ‘well—happy in your life with your loved ones—strong and 
“eager “in your. work, But who can tell how long your good fortune - 
may last or when your carefully considered investments may go wrong, 
as investments do, or when your wife and family to face* 


the world without your aid? 


_ What then? 
Why not start now. make certain for your retirement, 
for your wife, family or dependants by means of Endowment Assurance? - 
saving.ean offer; you are now forty {you can start at any agé) you “ae 
may effect @ profit policy for £1,000,-or any sum you A past card or letter addressed tothe 
choose, to be payable to’you ten or fifteen-years hence.-together with ** Life’ Department, Eagle, Star... 
substantial profits. During this time should youuafortunately die, the & British Dominions Insurance ‘Co. 
full amount of the £1.000; plus profits due at the timé. would=be paid Ltd., 32 Moorgate Street, Londen, 
to your ‘wife, family or dependaats, witbout any deduction or future willbring full 
liabilities. And you have. the security of the BRITISH DoMINIoNs” HE You 
—THE-ALL-BRITISH INSURANCE CoMPANY~whose funds exceed of this “attractive, safe and adoan- 
£13,000,000, invested mainly in British’ Government Secarities. -tageous form of investment. Please 
is a preposition every man and’woman should setiousty consider. It is ask for *‘Endowment 3A 
| a duty yoi-owe to yourself and your dear ones, Write to-day and Prospectus. 


: Te Thirty or Forty years on. the road of life, it-is time ~ 


particulars of this advantageoa as form of 


~ 


RBA Awe 


UNBEAM 


PRICES 


16 fitted 24 h.p. six-cylinder model, fitted 
with standard tourmg body, with standard touring body, electric 


electric starting and starting ‘and light- 
lighting equipment... £790 ing equipment oe £1, 100 


A WORD OF WARNING 
The above are the retail list prices for the new Sunbeam models, aes 


and intending purchasers are warned against. anyone offering to. sell 
at higher prices, It is tantamount to profiteering which the manufacturers, 
- neither authorise nor desire to. encourage. You" will be rendering a. 
service if you will notify the Sunbeam Motor Car Co. of any case 
which ‘may come to seat notice. 


THE SUNBEAM MOTOR ‘CAR co., LIMITED, 


WOLV ERHAMPTON. 
Manchester Showrooms 106, Deansgate. 
London and District Agents for - J. KEELE, 72, New Bond Street, W.1: 


PRINTED AND PUBLISHED BY HERBERT REIACH, LTD., 9 KiNG STREET COVENT GARDEN, +? 
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